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New Personnel — New Equipment 


—A New Industry 


id 
O THOSE who know the story of southern re- 
construction of the last half-century, each suc- 
cessive Southern Textile Exposition is another act 
ina drama of courage. 

The 1930 instalment, portrayed at Greenville 
this week, had none of the anti-climactic features one 
might reasonably expect in a section which has pro- 
gressed so fast and so far toward accomplishment. 
The actors showed no inclination to play a last act; 
to enter a “lived happily ever afterward” stage. 

Instead, the ninth exposition had all the ingredi- 
ents of a new drama in the making: new personnel, 
new equipment, a new industry. 


The new equipment was demonstrated visually 
at the exposition itself—yjust as it was at the Boston 
and Philadelphia shows last spring. Any lingering 
doubts of the new era of machinery deveiopment 
into which the textile industry has slipped, almost 
unawares, were dispelled this week. 

The new personnel was also demonstrated—let 
us say, psychically. ‘This does not mean that there 
was a new cast; it was largely the old cast in a new 
state of mind. 

It was that change which George Harris had in 
mind when he addressed the Southern Textile As- 
sociation on Friday. He recalled the early days of 
the organization; the “reluctance of members in 
speaking out during discussions’; the “‘elementary 
character of the subjects discussed.” From those 
days of struggle, he said, the members have pro- 
gressed until today they ‘‘are accomplishing results 
in the mill that must be credited directly to their 
concerted effort.” 

* 


But Mr. Harris did not dwell long upon this 
factor of accomplishment. He looked ahead into 
the period of reconstruction which the industry has 


already entered. He visualized a new industry, 
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which will little resemble the one we know today. 
He touched upon the following steps in that 
reconstruction: 


1. Consolidation of stronger units and merch- 
andising houses into units put together according to 
their fitness for handling production by groups; and 
also the complete elimination of the weaker organi- 
zations. 

2. A change in our national laws which, although 
originally devised to protect open competition, now 
prevent proper cooperation. 

3. Correction of the fundamental weaknesses 
which have been due to de-centralization. 


4. Reduction of costs in ways other than by in- 
creasing production. 

5. Industry-wide adoption of the proposal to 
eliminate night employment of women and minors. 

6. A wage scale high enough to prevent suffering 
when lay-offs are necessary; but, at the same time, 
a low cost per pound, which means less labor per 
unit of output. 


Even though, as we have stated, no final curtain 
was rung down on a “lived happily ever after- 
ward” scene, and even though this week’s act of 
the textile drama closed on a note of suspense, 
there was promise of fuller success as the reward 
for the hard work still to be done. ‘Do not be dis- 
‘We have several 
Cotton 
manufacturing will be carrying on when we are 


couraged,” said Mr. Harris. 
years of the reconstruction period ahead. 
under the sod. Let’s do our best while we have 
it temporarily under our care.”’ 

He was not speaking to the South as a section, 
nor to any one branch of textile manufacture as a 
group. He was addressing the entire industry 
when he said: ‘Our competitors are our associates 
and we can never get ahead by destroying others.” 
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The Week in Textiles 


“Buy Now’ Campaign .. . The Textile Outlook 


























































fue “Buy Now” campaign launched last Statistical soundness of the cotton goods 
Monday by the retail merchants committee of the position is being demonstrated by the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and backed by firmness of the present market, and 
mnportant organizations Ot consumers, has spread to action based on the lessons of adversity 
any sections ; ( < rT ved Oo ‘ . in ° : 2 > ° 
er Soe - “pail becoming national in will doubtless work for the benefit of 
scope ‘ . : le objective 18 of course to ut ‘ ‘ * » 
Ce es | this industry in the future. Many cot- 
more money in circulation, stimulate retail trade, move | b ; a * ; 
cas ; ons have been more active lately ani 
more business into manufacturers’ hands and reduce ne Se ORE ‘ETE TeRNy oe 
unemployment. P. H. Gadsden, president of the cham- advances in price are being recorded. 
ber, points out that “with prices lower than at any Sellers generally are encouragingly in- 
; o ; a e . 
time since 1913, the consumer will not only be helping dependent. . . . Wool goods ‘gained a 
himself, but will be performing a great service in shade this week with advent ot colder 
ee normal conditions ee Many mer- weather. Fundamental betterment must 
chants are cooperating in the campaign and there is a Bo ae 
: ; await development of spring trade and 
much optimism that tangible results will be reaped. 


further evidence that wool prices can be 


iz maintained. . .. The knit goods out- 
Indorse Night Work Plan... : 5 
look has improved. Some underwear 


\r MEETING of 75 mill executives from . . 

e Pe os a : —— . mills are oversold on fall goods and 
Carolinas and Georgia at Greenville Wednesday, held a a B ; : 
Ae spring trade is opening up. Hosiery is 
for exchange of views on current business conditions, le aa ‘ 

. ‘ . . , ¥ 29aFr y re 2ert:. 
those attending were practically unanimous in indors- moving for nearby but price uncertainty 
ee va rr » ° : ‘ are rays » ‘ i 

ine soundness of The Cotton-Textile Institute’s recom- hampers broad demand. . . . Although 
mendation that night employment of women = and raw silk is a bit firmer, manufacturers 
minors be discontinued. ....  S. Marshall Beattie still look confident as they have experi- 
na \ aren: “acide Te > + > . . 

dT. M. Marchant presided. It developed that the enced other points in recent months 
print cloth and narrow sheetines mills. with very few ; ; 
print cloth “a gsr oir oe — very few which they considered bottom only to 
exceptions, have already discontinued night operations. * . + . 
Pee ee have basis recede further. Silk fabrics 


was Clearly evident that mills in these groups intend 


t 


e . is : . weve « > 2 o +4 « aye > av. 
to continue practice of balancing production with however are moving in a broader way 


1, . “mand. .... George A. Sloan, president of the 
The Business Outlook demand eres oan, president of the 
institute, who attended the meeting as a guest of the 


Undismayed by the indecision of busi- mill executives, express the opinion that the cotton 


ness leadership, financial conservatism, textile industry should be regarded essentially as a day- 
and the confusion of political cross-cur- operating industry. 


rents here and abroad, the fundamental 


though blind forees of human needs are Plan Future of W ool Institute 


again slowly laying the basis for future ; 

ee PLANS FOR the operation of the Wool Insti- 
tute after the resignation of A. D. Whiteside as presi- 
dent becomes effective on Jan. 1 were discussed on 
Wednesday at a meeting of the board of directors at 


recovery. The mass of final buyers are 
more keenly alive to bargain values of- 
fered by energetic merchandisers than 


are manufacturers who are offered the the offices of the institute in New York. . . . . A com- 
lowest raw material prices in many vears. mittee of directors will develop plans for the continuance 


board which will be held in about two weeks. <A. D. 


as industrial vxroduction§ lags... . ee : ; 
! ” Whiteside presided at Wednesday’s meeting. 


Despite political uncertainties abroad. 
foreign users of American cotton recog- 


nize that this basic material is cheap Wool Fabric Stocks Reduced . . . 

and, with praiseworthy assistance from [XN BOTH men’s wear and women’s wear 
American financial sources, are buying divisions surplus stocks on hand are now less than 30 
it abundantly. Though, as the decline days’ supply based on current billings, according to the 
*m our index this week from 87.1% of Wool Institute, Inc. This authority finds as result of 


reports from 91% of member looms that, while total 
production for September shows a 10% drop from 
August, billings exceeded production by 27.5%. Popu 
larity of worsteds and woolens for dress goods is shown 


factors are to be seen beneath the sur- in an increase of 11.3% in billings in September over 


normal to 84.7°. suggests, the general 
measures of gradual improvement are 
wavering and confused, many favorable 


face.” —The Business Week previous month. 
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Denim Firm Helps Employes . . . 


AN INTERESTING step was taken by the Cone 
Ixport & Commission Co., when production of 36-in. 
denims was discontinued for the present and produc- 
tion concentrated-on 28-in. This was done 
to give their employees one day a week more work, 
and at same time not increase the production in square 
yards. 


Tariff Has Helped .. . 


IN A RECENT issue of TEXTILE Wor-p the 
import department of a large woolen concern advertised 
that it desired to get in touch with American manufac- 
turers able to produce staple and low grade woolens 
with cotton warp, heretofore imported in large quan- 
tities but now impossible because of the new tariff rates 
on such fabrics. Maybe the tariff has 
helped after all. 


Metric Conversion .. . 


LEGISLATION WILL be proposed at the forth 
coming session of Congress looking to the rationaliza 
tion of the conversion factor between American and 
metric units of weights and measures. The new pro- 
posal is to facilitate the conversion of American units 
to metric units by providing special conversion factors 
for each set of industries in which the units are em- 
ployed. . . For example, in the textile industry the 


need usually is to convert the yard to the meter and the 
proposal is to legalize a meter as 40 in. for this purpose. 
Under present conditions a legal conversion must use 
39.370113 as the conversion factor. For some manu- 
facturing industries it is proposed to legalize 25.4 milli- 
tneters as a conversion factor in dealing with inches. In 
another field the new proposal is to legalize 0.001 in. as 
0.025 millimeters. . To some this plan seems fur- 
ther to complicate the situation in that three new sys- 
tems are set up, none of which is the true metric system. 


Cotton in Lieu of Cash .. . 


AN OFFER to accept a 500-pound bale of cot- 
ton as a $75 payment on automobile purchases has been 
made at Memphis, Tenn., by J. A. Humphreys, a 
Memphis automobile dealer. He says the offer was 
made on his own initiative and indicates no change of 
policy by any manufacturer. “We believe 
cotton prices are going up and will give us a chance 
to break even on the trades,” Humphreys said. 


Army Salvages Its Felt . . . 


PAGE THE new uses committee! A novel 
means of utilizing a waste textile material has been dis- 
covered by the Quartermaster Corps. . . . . From 
the scraps of felt left over from the manufacture of 
\rmy saddles, a substantial and long-lived door mat is 
made. The mat is flexibly bound with steel strips. 
Similar mats for bathroom use may be made. 


Statistics on Quality of Cotton Consumed 


ARKET analysis is not a theorist’s plaything. It 
is a practical and necessary tool of modern busi- 
ness. Under present-day conditions, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to compete successfully without accurate 
statistical information on production and demand. 

It was this necessity which impelled the cotton manu- 
facturing industry to develop facts regarding current 
output of individual types of fabrics, and regarding 
current demand. It was the same necessity which im- 
pelled the U. S. Department of Agriculture, through its 
Division of Cotton Marketing, to develop statistics on 
grades and staple lengths both of the cotton crop and 
the carry-over, and of American mill consumption. 
Neither set of facts is effective without the other. 

From the standpoint of the spinner, mills which know 
what kind of cotton they use, according to Government 
standards, can tell what the available supply is from 
the carry-over and incoming crop figures. By using 
the mill consumption figures of the previous year as a 
guide, they can estimate how much competition they 
may expect to have in buying to meet their next year’s 
requirements. From the standpoint of the farmer, it is 
only through such statistical information that he can 
approach intelligently the planting of his crop, and avert 
later market demoralization which hurts not only the 
grower but the user. 


It would seem almost superfluous to emphasize the 
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importance of an orderly and economically sound ‘flow’ 
of cotton to cotton goods, from the farmer through to 
the ultimate consumer. The industry must be regarded 
in this way, and not as a series of unconnected units. 
No one group can prosper without the others. 

At the present time, the textile industry is changing 
more rapidly than ever before. As modifications in 
machinery and products develop, with corresponding 
change in raw material requirements, it is necessary to 
convey that information back to the farmer as quickly 
as possible. If he has not the facts regarding the types 
of cotton being consumed, he is unable to produce in 
line with those requirements—and consequently there 
results an interruption of the orderly “flow,” with dis- 
astrous effect not only upon the grower, but upon the 
spinner, weaver, distributor and consumer. 

Data on the quality of the crop and the carry-over 
are still furnished regularly by the department. Infor- 
mation on the quality of cotton consumed has not been 
released since the report for the year ending July 31, 
1928, was published in June, 1929. In order that the 
statistical picture may be complete, it would seem abso- 
lutely advisable, in the interests of both growers and 
spinners, that the data on the latter phase be brought up 
to date for the crop years ending July 31, 1929 and 
July 31, 1930. The expense involved would be neg- 


ligible compared with the benefits to be derived. 
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Southern 
extile 
xposition 

Manifests 


He first two textile expositions of the 
respectively at Boston and 
that the vear 1930 would be 
Improvement 


year, held 
Philadelphia, indicated 
an outstanding one of 
in mill equipment. And now the ninth 
Southern Textile Exposition, held in Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20 Proves that early predic- 
fons were exceedingly well founded. This year the tex- 
tile industry t amount of devel- 
In its equipment observed in 


5 


IS experiencing the ereates 
improvement 
many decades. 


opment and 


The exposition attracted a large number of visitors to 
Greenville from every section of the industrial South. 
The number of exhibits totaling more than 200 was 
greater than at Boston. although the ; 


average size of 
exhibits was less. 


Individual The old and new equipment 

was described briefly in the 
Oct. 18S issue of Texripy Worep. In this Issue a more 
detailed description is given of the new developments 
which have made their appearance in 1930 
these improvements which have not 


] 


scribed in our New Machinery 


11Q1)] . 
LISP LAV CC 


| hy each concern 


\lany of 
already been de 
and Pr ICCSSES Section will 


be so treated at a later date. 

Phe exposition was opened officially at 10 o'clock 
Monday morning with an appropriate ceremony, directed 
by Major G. Heyward \I 


| \lahon. Jr.. of Greenville Fo]- 
] ‘ MIVOK ition, the officers and directors of Textile 
orp., headed by \\ (>. Sirrine. president. 


were 
ntroduced \n address of we 


leome to the city was de 


by Hon. A. C Mann. mavor of Greenvyil] who 


wed on the program by Hon. Ibra ( lack 
vernor-elect of South ( arolina. [.. ] \Vooten, 
C-president. | estershire Spool X\ Mfg. Co... ( harlotte. 

on ted in behalf of exhibitors at the show. 
Preparatory OE of the more recent 
I : developments in- pick 
Ie e ne machinery exhibited 
Guipment was the Ramsdell automatic 
self-doffing — calender at 
ched to a new single 
heater finisher lappet and shown by the H. & B \mer 
Machine Co. This di Vice automatically removes the 
completed picker lap and inserts a new lap roll in the cal 
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ender, the machine can run continuously without stops 
for doffing, thus effecting a saving in labor together 
with an increase in production. Other advantages in- 
clude the elimination of bad piecings, no_ piling up of 
cotton on the cages, and a fixed yardage and weight for 
every lap. This automatic self-doffing calender is de- 
signed to facilitate its application to all existing H. & B. 
pickers. 

Improvements in the Breton Minerol process for 
raw stock were exhibited on a workin 
Scrysmer Co., featuring the automatic pumping device 
and applying the oil both in the vertical opener and the 
conveyor pipe. Among the new products developed by 


thi e lubricant that does 


oiling 
g model by Borne 


Is company is a dripless machin 
not require heat to melt and does not increas 
torque, known as Brilliant Oil AX. 
\Ithough none of the machinery builders exhibited 
cards this year in Greenville, there 


e the starting 


were several displays 
of improved attachments and card clothing. — Platt’s 
Metallic Card Clothing Co. featured a special wire coy- 
ering for feed rolls which prevents the licker-in from 
jerking laps and causing uneven feeding. This company 
also exhibited a mechanical stop motion of French manu- 
facture that may be attached to any card. 


The device 
is arranged so that sliver passes over 


a trumpet before 
weight of sliver 
drops below pre-determined limits, the trumpet will be 

released and the card stops. 
On display in the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. exhibit was 
aco-Lowell Shops and 


going into the roving can and, if the 


a card stripper roll made by the S 
equipped with roller bearings. Howard Bros. Mfg. C 


Q, 
featured a special patented foundation for evi 


nder and 
a flexible fabric construction 
designed to minimize the possibility of shelling out. 

The U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
metal shield on card-room bobbins, 
where needed and 


Item 1s 


featured an inside 
giving protection 
avoiding splitting of the bobbin. This 
so designed that the operative can handle it with 
less chance of injury to his hands, 
as U.S. Hard Wear finish was 

\s in the case of carding an 


A new finish known 
also featured. 

| combing machinery, none 
of the builders exhibited roving frames at the Greenville 
show. Perhaps the most interesting development in the 






































roving processes featured this year was the application of 
long drafting to these frames as undertaken by Wash- 
burn. This new arrangement, briefly, is this: The roller 
stand is tilted at an angle of about 25% ; the middle roll 
is removed and replaced by the lighter Washburn roll 
which runs unweighted and almost flush against the front 
roll. Driving gears are changed to suit the mechanism. 
It was said that no resetting of rolls is necessary when 
changing from one length staple to another. The only 
setting is as close as stands and cap bars will permit, 
thus controlling shorter fibers and producing a more even 
varn with less ends down per hour. This system makes 
possible the elimination of the second intermediate proc- 
ess on fine numbers and the jack frame on coarse 
numbers. 

The Southeastern Machine Co. featured a new method 
of plating fliers with a modified chromium-steel, known 
as “Andrews” plate. The Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
exhibited the new Guillet interchangeable roller neck 
which is threaded on each end and screws into the rolls, 
thus eliminating the lost motion resulting from worn 
square neck rolls. The new Guillet neck is made of 
Max-el No. 2 steel. New individual-type automatic 
‘leaners and distributors for slubbers, intermediate, and 
ine roving frames were exhibited by Firth-Smith Co. 


MONG the most inter- 


Spinning esting machines ex- 
\ ° . hibited was the new 1930 
lachinery Model ring-spinning frame 


shown by H. & B. American 

Machine Co. This machine 
is provided with an unusually heavy framing, extra wide 
faced gears and ample bearing surfaces to give increased 
stability at high speeds. Among the new improvements 
incorporated into this frame are ring rails in sections 
with adjustable lifting rods, thus eliminating the possi- 
bility of sagging ring rails; cylinder bearing oiled from 
spindle rail; new type cap bars which make cleaning of 
rolls easier; roving traverse motion provided for each 
side of frame with double and worm gear; panel at end 
of frame to prevent fly from motor getting into tape 
drive mechanism; new tape-drive arrangement designed 
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The two adjacent views show 
exhibits on the main floor of 
Textile Hall, Greenville, dur- 
ing Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion this week. On the left 
is the view looking from the 
rear of the building and on 
the right is the view taken 
from the entrance 


| Development in 1930 


to maintain constant tension; and spindle rails adjustable 
to fix accurately the distance between thread guides and 
the top of bobbin. 

One of the regular H. & B. spinning frames was ex- 
hibited at the show fitted with the high-draft system 
which does not employ belts in the spinning process. 
There are four rolls, the second roll being only 3 in. in 
diameter. All top rolls are of polished metal except the 
front roll which is covered with calfskin. There are two 
revolving top clearer and one revolving under clearer 
which keeps the second and third bottom rolls clean. The 
machine was shown spinning 26s yarn with front roller 
speed of 123.7 r.p.m., from 2.80 hank roving (double), 
spindle speed of 9,400 r.p.m., and drafting 18.57. The 
frame was equipped with 1? in. ring, 34 in. gauge and 
7-in. traverse. The H. & B. high-draft system is fea- 
tured by its simplicity of design and is easily operated 
by spinners who are only familiar with ordinary spinning. 

The Casablancas long-draft system was exhibited by 
Whitin Machine Works running on 30s warp yarn. Spac- 
ing between the middle and back rollers has been in- 
creased from 14 in. to 1% in., so that a higher break draft 
may be obtained for opening up the roving to allow more 
even drafting between the aprons and front rollers. The 
leather aprons are now made wider in order that a full 
roving traverse may be used. For the purpose of making 
a performance comparison, one side of the frame was 
spinning 30s warp yarn from three-hank double roving, 
with draft of 20, whereas the other side, equipped with 
the Casablancas long-draft system, was spinning 30s 
warp yarn from 1.60 hank roving single in the creel, 
with draft of 18.75. In both cases the front roller speed 
was 140 r.p.m. It was pointed out that a varying range 
of counts can be spun from a single hank of roving, a 
feature that is of particular advantage to yarn mills 
handling many small orders on different counts. 

The Co. exhibited a _ ring-spinning frame 
equipped with the “Elastix” rolls and drafting 18.40 with 
1.33 hank roving (single). The Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. displayed a model of a spinning-frame cylinder 
equipped with roller bearings. The “Industrial” auto- 
matic coupling unit and speed accelerator, especially 
adaptable for spinning-frame drives, was shown by Wat- 


Belger 
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son-Williams Mig. Co. Upon starting, the motor is free 
to attain its full speed in its normal time, and subse- 
quently the motor sets an auxiliary actuator in motion 
which closes the play between two disks, and by slight 
friction, a cam carrier is motivated causing it to accel- 
erate into the eventual speed of the coupling. Reduction 
of starting torque is one of the principal advantages of 
this unit. 

‘ : ait 
a new traveler 


its exhibit the U. S. Rine Traveler 
with a beveled edge on the 
inside that prevents flattening of the thread and runs 
with and at tempera- 
This company also exhibited a new 
high-speed concave ring for twisters which is intended 
to provide better lubrication of traveler with less grease. 
SKF Industries, Inc., featured a bobbin-testing machine 
manufactured by the Fales & Jenks Machine Co., which 
will enable a mill to test new and worn bobbins to deter- 


\S a teature 


1 1 
snowed 


Co 


less on twisters, lower 


grease 


ture on spinning. 


mine if they can be used without causing vibration of the 
spindle. 

A self-lubricated twister ring with an interior spiral 
groove and wick extending entirely around the ring was 
shown by the Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.. who are 
\merican agents for the manufacturer of this ring, Eadie 
Bros. of Scotland. Another item featured by this con 
cern is a curved web spin 
ning ring that greatly re- 
duces the outside 
of the 


the 


wear 


on 


traveler well as 


as 
on ring 

exhibited 
Stimpson centrit 
clutch 


was designed 


Draper 
the 


ugal 


Corp. 
new 
spindle which 
to 
the need for repairs and 
eliminate 


overcome 
to 
any vibration of 
the spindle due to eccen 
tricity. The tension spring 
the in 
position and controlling the 
pressure upon the bobbin is 
securely 


holding segments 


fastened and made 
ot special wire that will not 
break 


There is no wear 


upon the blade by the seg 


ments because the action is 
rolling rather than sliding. HW. G 


president of 


Hall Corp., 


yurrine, 

\mong the new devices 
shown in a creel-board cleaner made by 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., and adapted for any type 
of spinning frame equipped with Eclipse bobbin holders. 
his cleaning device is driven from the spinning frame 
drum by of a band and moves around small 
pulleys at each end of the creel board. Advantages ot 
the creel board cleaner are that it requires no care, elimi 


operation Was 


means 


nates slubs in the varn and economizes on labor and time 
\. C. Lawrence Leather Co. exhibited a new calfskin 
roller covering known as the Aclobrand calf which is 
intended for spinning where increased spindle speeds, 
larger rings, and longer drafts are emploved. 


ror 


lhe Atwood 5-B spinner is now equipped with a new 
vertical special motor drive and gear guard, 
thus making parts easily accessible for gear changing, 
\ lo go ly bin has 
been devised which increases capacity of the bobbin prac- 
tically 15% 


has new 


oiling, and greasing. traverse take-up 
The machine was also equipped with a 
novel method of weighting belt take-up in order to com- 
pensate for the variation in short and long frames 
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Greenville. 


“Monarch” double-deck twister was shown by Atwood 
Machine Co. Among the features of this machine are: 
single vertical high speed motor drive; belts may be re- 
placed endless ; novel automatic belt tension device which 
also drives take-up mechanism, gear guards easily re- 
movable for greasing and oiling, positive cam motion 
operating traverse bars through sliding rod connection, 
angle iron guide girts adjustable in the vertical plane, 
lower deck spindles spaced wider across the frame than 
those of upper deck, distances from delivery bobbin and 
take-up bobbin and the angle of thread travel is the same 
on both decks, thus insuring even tension. This machine 
is especially adapted to tram, grenadine, and crepe. 

The new Atwood “Advance” redraw frame which in- 
corporates all the oilless features the Stonington 
winder was exhibited. Delivery spindles are equipped 
with springs absorbing vibration of the bobbin which runs 
either at right angles or parallel to the frame. 

Fletcher Works exhibited the new model 30 double- 
deck twister, operating on grenadine twist silk, and which 
has several distinct features including the following: 
automatic belt take-up which maintains a constant belt 
tension and requires a minimum amount of power, slip 
starter that protects motor from burning out and relieves 
undue and sudden strains on belting, a whorl latch which 
simplifies lubrication; change gears for reg- 
ulating twist are cleverly proportioned so that 
the number of teeth in the change gear will 
produce that same number of turns per inch 
in the yarn; equipped with adjustable thread 
guides. Seal-packed ball bearings on the ver- 
tical back shaft, individual spindle adjustment, 
independent operation of decks on the double- 
deck model, and balanced idler pulley with 
large oil reservoir were among other improve- 
ments observed. 

The duplex doubler twister which was ex- 
hibited by the Fletcher Works may be equipped 
to specifications with either steel grooved feed 
rolls with cast iron feed rolls set at an 
angle to each other, thus keeping the threads 
separated by approximately 4 in. and eliminat- 
ing the possibility of tangling. 

One of the mest recent developments shown 
was the “Oilwell” spindle for silk and rayon 
twisters by Fletcher Works. This 
spindle has a larger oil reservoir and a system 
of circulating oil through the entire length 
of the bearing. It has an improved blade, proportioned 
to the bearings so as to permit a higher spindle speed 
without increased power, and a new bolster and sleeve. 
Uniform contact between belt and whorl is provided by 
having the spindle swings individually adjustable. 


of 


or 


shown 
Textil 


Abi YTT Machine Co. 
« & showed one of its cir- 
culating winders running 
twelve hours per day at full 
production, and featuring 
conical packages for maga- 
zine creels and large tubular 
package for twisting. This 
concern recently introduced a new head producing a 
shapely tapered cone of special wind for use in over-end 
creeling of fine varn and for knitting machines. In con- 
junction with its winding machinery, this company 1s 
introducing a new creel of the single-end type which 
offers advantages over the magazine type, particularly on 


Winding 
and Warping 


Equipment 
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fine yarns, as to labor cost, break- 
age and evenness of tension, while 
requiring less floor space. 

The new Stonington winder with 
illess bearings, gears, fingers and 
swift hangers, was shown by The 
Atwood Machine Co. This winder 
is equipped with a unit assembly 
on the cross head and with belt ten- 
sion adjustment on motor drive for 
various speeds. It is easily adjusted 
for bobbin traverse and a special 
gearing arrangement is provided to 
obtain a ridgeless, uniform bobbin. 
There are patented adjustable wire 
swifts for both silk and rayon. 

Foster Machine Co. exhibited its 
new Model 102 high-speed surface- 
driven or open-wind cone winder 
operated in conjunction with a 
Draper high-speed warper. The 
outstanding feature of the new winder is.its high wind- 
ing speed, making it especially adapted for cone warping. 
\lso in operation at this company’s exhibit was a Model 
75 precise-wind machine, winding silk and rayon on 
cones, and another machine of the same 
‘otton thread yarn. The winder on silk 
equipped with an improved attachment for moistening 
or conditioning the yarn. This device, which is also 
suitable for applying an oil emulsion or tinting fluid, 
consists of an emulsion tank, or non-corrosive metal 
trough, containing a roller of similar material, in which 
the fluid is maintained at a constant level by means of a 
slass feed-reservoir. 

Creating an unusual amount of interest was the new 
No. 40 Whirlwind cone winder exhibited by the Univer- 
sal Winding Co. This machine has eliminated the usual 
cams and reciprocating guide mechanism and has intro- 
duced a method of guiding the yarn by means of care- 
fully arranged grooves in the driving drums. Although 
the machine was shown operating at the rate of 750 yd. 
per minute, the structure of the winder is such that even 
higher speeds may be obtained without damage to the 
yarn. This arrangement eliminates cutting of the drum 
by the yarn, and the absence of porcelain guides removes 
another possibility of wear. The machine is equipped 
with a conveyor and escalator attachment. 

Also exhibited by Universal was an entirely new ma- 
chine, known as Model No. 45, for winding a package 
10 in. in length. This winder is of particular advantage 
in winding cotton-carpet warp yarn both for economy in 
shipping and for use in the carpet mill. The package 
contains 18 or 20 lb. of cord or twine. Latest improved 
machines for handling rayon, either for weaving or knit- 
ting, were demonstrated. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp. showed its latest-tvpe double- 
deck winder with oilless spindle and shaft bearings and 
also equipped with separate drive shafting and pulleys for 
upper and lower deck spindles. This concern also makes 
a single-deck winder of similar construction. The Os- 
wald Lever Co. exhibited specimen packages of yarn 
wound on its new No. 20 cop and bobbin winder. An 
automatic spooler was exhibited by Barber-Colman Co., 
and although no important changes have been made in 
the design of this machine, a few minor improvements 
were indicated. 

High-speed rayon beam warping from cone creels was 
demonstrated by the Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


model winding 
and rayon was 
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On the second floor at the Southern Textile Exposition, showing balcony 
in a view toward the stage 


An improved clutch has replaced the old type clutch 
formerly installed on the Cocker warper, while the brake 
has been placed in the end of the drum. Self-aligning 
ball bearings are used on the carrier rolls. This was the 
first showing of the new vertical cone creel for rayon 
warping and, while a single package creel was exhibited, 
the company is manufacturing magazine creels also. An 
electric eve-board stop motion is provided. Although 
warping speeds vary according to the yarn being run, 
this type‘of rayon warper is operating under actual mill 
conditions regularly at 200 yd. per minute. 

On exhibition in the Foster Machine Co. space was 
the new Draper high-speed warper operating at a speed 
of 410 vd. per minute. An outstanding feature is the 
direct silent chain drive supplied by the Whitney Mfg. 
Co., eliminating all noise. Other improvements include 
a mechanical sliding-bar stop motion, internal expansion 
brake at both ends of cylinder, patented beam friction, 
and patented beam-adjusting mechanism which prevents 
the beam from sliding on the cylinder. Hyatt roller bear- 
ings are used on beam shaft and cylinder shaft, while 
ball bearings are used on the front roll. The warper 
is Alemite lubricated. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. exhibited its frictionless 
fiber heads for spools used on its high-speed over-end 
warping system which was featured by a new improved 
Ientwistle warper. This warper has been lowered about 
23 in. to relieve undue strain on the operative. Other 
changes in the design of the machine include elimination 
of the back comb, making it necessary to thread only one 
comb, the installation of a Whitney silent chain drive, 
and adoption of a Veeder-Root predetermined yardage 
clock. The warper was operating at the show at the 
rate of 520 yd. per minute on 50s single yarn. 


HE loom exhibits were 

the largest in the expo- 
sition. The Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works dem- 
onstrated a new shuttle- 
changing 1x1 silk loom 
equipped with elevating beam stands, paperless warp 
beam, electrical warp stop motion, and large-diameter 
take-up roll covered with “rubber” sandpaper. In this 
loom the changing of the shuttle is accomplished without 
the machine slowing down. Another new machine in this 
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exhibit was a silk loom equipped with simplified cone 
harness and having 61 fewer parts than its predecessor. 
This loom is equipped with the No. 15 electro-mechanical 
feeler motion, which stops the loom with the shuttle in 
the plain end before the filling is exhausted. The drive 
embodies a three-] oint method of supporting the motor 
and a friction clutch of internal-expanding-ring type. 
A number of new feeler 

motions were shown by 
Crompton & Knowles, in- 
cluding the electric 
electro -mechanical 

14, 16, 18, and 19, which 
the loom with the 
shuttle on the drop-box 
and the Nos. 15 and 
17, which stop the loom 
with the shuttle on the 
plain side. Another new 
C. & K. development is 
the Randall Universal 
joint used on the driver 
levers of the drop box, 


and 


Nos. 
stop 


side, 


which is packed with 
grease to afford better 
lubrication and to elim- 
inate spattering of the 
cloth. New ball-bearing 
whip-roll | poppets — elimi- 
nate unevenness in the let- L. E. Wooten of Lestershire Spool 
off action by preventing & Mfg. Co., who responded to the 


° adaress 
trouble from sprung gudg- 


eons and worn or cramped last Monday 


cast-1ron poppets. This 
concern featured the recently extended use of its 
automatic let-otf with floating beam in_ ball-bearings. 


Great interest was shown by visitors at the show in the 
new X-Model loom exhibited by the Draper Corp. The 
model demonstrated was a 40-in. loom running at 190 
picks and making a roll of cloth 205 to 22 in. This new 
machine is equipped with two short, durable, and easily 
repaired rocker shafts, frogs designed to give an easier 
stop ; 


large yarn beam; large shuttles; durable and easily 


removable pick shaft; anti-friction bearings; Alemite 
greasing; improved oiling system; improved bang-off; 
automobile type of quick-acting brake; new friction 
clutch without end thrust; and improved take-up 
drive 

\nother new loom on exhibition in the Draper booth 
was the No. 2 Model for rayon. ‘This is a single-shuttle 
machine equipped with helical gear and worm take-up 
and separate wind-up mechanism, which permit using a 

ooden cloth roll that is removable from the roll shaft: 


his mechanism gives a steady positive pull. The new 


a mechanism for releasing the 


OOM) also Las 


whip roll 


when the Weaving 1s stopped over night to prevent the 
formation of starting marks when work 1s resumed in the 


ring for ravon filling a= so-called battery non- 


is used, which prevents sloughing off in 


the hatte or on change. Other features on this rayon 
oom include a proximity-tvpe loom side, new No. 23 
battery, and No. 17 warp stop motion with sliding bars 


1 


having higher teeth and wider openings. For use with 


this loom the builder recommends a shuttle with new No. 
188 eve for giving steadier tension on rayon filling. 

\ new model S-4 silk loom with 2x1 box motion and 
dobby was also shown bv the Draper Corp. Features on 
this loom include sand-roll and cloth-ro!ll bearings line 
reamed in place, moisture-sealed sand roll, arrangement 
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of welcome at the opening 
of the Southern Textile Exposition 


for changing positions of driving parts to distribute 
wear on the crankshaft, improved shuttle-box mech- 
anism, split type of picker-rod stand, replaceable bronze 
bushing in lay end, extra crank- and bottom-shaft bear- 
ings, roller bearings if desired, choice of two box motions, 
positively raised and lowered reed for distributing wear, 
simple cone-harness motion, midget feeler which stops 
loom with shuttle in plain end, arrangement 
for disconnecting take-up pawl when shipper 
handle is off, helical gears in take-up, and 
removable cloth roll. 

Other Draper developments in weaving 
equipment include a Stafford thread cutter 
which moves into operating position at an 
oblique angle to the shuttle and falls away 
at the same angle, conforming to the action 
of the thread, and a No. 32 Midget feeler 
with spring-wire tip. Of particular interest 
in the Draper booth was a newly designed 
let-off motion which has not as yet been 
placed on the market. This mechanism is 
expected to give uniform tension from pick 
to pick and from full beam to empty beam. 
Uniformity is obtained by the use of a sus- 
pended weight, which provides the only ten- 
sion. A chain connects the weight over 
pulleys to the whip roll, which is mounted 
in ball-bearings. Movement of the whip roll 
operates a cam which in turn governs the 
number of teeth taken by the pawl on the 
let-off gear and hence controls the amount 
of warp delivered. An important feature of 
this let-off is the manner in which the sheet of 
warp passing from the lower roll to the upper, 
parallels the sheet of warp passing from the top of the 
whip roll to the harnesses. The movement of the whip 
rol! parallels these sheets and hence there is no angle of 
warp varying with the movement of the whip roll. 

The Stafford Co. demonstrated a new 2x1 silk loom 
equipped with one-shot oiling system requiring only one 
pull on a lever for complete lubrication. The model 
exhibited was equipped with roller bearings and a new 
feeler which stops the shuttle at the single-box end of 
the lay. The take-up arrangement on this machine re- 
moves strain from the cloth-roll stand, by having all 
bearings for take-up gears located on the loom frame. 
Special attention has been paid to mounting the bunters 
on the loom frame and designing them for rigidity and 
simplicity, working parts being inclosed to eliminate any 
possibility of their clogging. 
likewise been improved. 

A new Stafford cotton-broadcloth loom was equipped 
with special harness cams designed to eliminate crowding 
of varn when the sheds are passing each other. 


The picking motion has 


Top 
rollers are mounted on one main shaft ; and this arrange- 
ment, in combination with a harness leveling device, 
makes possible leveling the harnesses at any time without 
disturbing the loom. New Stafford dobby jacks were 
shown. Representatives of the Stafford Co. explained 
how its new rayon loom has made possible assigning s1x- 
teen looms per weaver without detriment to the cloth. 
Weaving Accessories 

Considerable interest was shown in a demonstration 
by the Steel Heddle M fg. Co. of a Draper loom weaving 
144x76 broadcloth on four harnesses. This development 
was made possible by the construction of the heddles, 
which are of comparatively slender wire, tempered steel, 
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with eye openings just large enough to permit passage 
of the thread. The Steel Heddle Co. also showed its 
new mechanical harness warp stop motion, which uses 
heddle wires as drop wires. This motion eliminates the 
ordinary drop wires, affords quick action, has self-adjust- 
ing features, is positive in action and simple in construc- 
tion, and can be easily attached to any cam loom. It is 
claimed to improve the quality of the fabric by eliminat- 
ing pickouts, to require less work on the part of the 
weaver, and permit broken threads to be seen quickly. 

Another Steel Heddle development is a harness for 
plain cotton fabrics, such as print cloth and broadcloth, 
having two sets of heddle bars per frame, one bar + in. 
higher than the other. On four-harness weaves this ar- 
rangement produces eight sheds, instead of four. When 
such material is reeded four ends in a dent, the yarns 
are placed one above the other, instead of crowded side 
by side, with the result that there is less end breakage. 
This company also showed an all-metal reed for worsted 
fabrics, affording increased strength and longer life, and 
exhibited a new drop wire with improved finish, cleaner 
surface in the thread opening, and guaranteed rust- 
proofing. 

The Charles Bond Co. exhibited Bondaron pickers for 
silk looms and for Draper cotton looms. Both types are 
claimed to be durable and give a good cushion. Bondaron 
is a hairy type of leather, specially tanned. This concern 
also showed new Bondaron friction leathers for full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. The David Brown Co. ex- 
hibited a new adjustable mechanical tension device for 
shuttles which maintains constant tension on the yarn in 
both directions of the shuttle movement. A new adjust- 
able harness strap was shown by Graton & Knight, af- 
fording accurate and quick adjustment through lever 
and clamp; full strength of strap, due to absence of holes ; 
equally distributed strain; and elimination of stretching 
in the steel hook supporting the harness hook. An im- 
portant leather-belting development exhibited by Graton 
& Knight was the new tension-cemented leather belting, 
iffording large and uniform adhesive strength, flexibility, 
insurance against water damage, and reasonable cost. 

The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., showed its new 
Master Verybest lug strap, which is intended to replace 
the Verybest lug strap. This is a molded product de- 
signed to give each layer of fabric an equal share of the 
load. The extra wearing surface formerly obtained by 
an extra plug riveted in the heel of the strap is 
now obtained by a plug built in 
as an integral part of the strap 
itself. E. H. Jacobs also exhibited 
its new loop picker with Textolite 
insert and its new Textolite parallel 
plug and treadle roll. The newest 
Jacobs product is a Textolite truck 
wheel, claimed to have unusual 
strength, to be light, and to resist 
chipping. The resiliency of this 
wheel prevents damage to floors. 

A new filling feeler for silk and 
ravon looms, exhibited by the 
Khode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Co., embodies a_two-pole 
plunger with the bearings carried 
well forward to enter the shuttle 
box and support the plungers as 
close to the point of action as pos- 
sible. No pins or plungers project 
through the back part of the feeler. 
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At the booth of the Shambow Shuttle Co. was ex- 
hibited a new improved Fuller eye with positive adjust- 
ment for automatic weaving of rayon. The steel plates 
in this eye are adjusted for pressure by means of a screw, 
which is prevented from turning during operation by a 
locking spring. This concern also showed its new Pater- 
son coil-spring tension for rayon shuttles, providing uni- 
form tension and eliminating danger of smashes. 

Several improvements in warp-twisting-in machinery 
were demonstrated by the Warp Twisting-In Machine 
Co. These include a simplified spiral, made more fool- 
proof ; new top clamp, more durable and with freer mo- 
tion; improved stationary pad holder with spring tension 
device and screws which may be adjusted to regulate the 
pressure for proper twist; and improved cut-off mech- 
anism and knife, the latter having a key slot and being 
fastened without difficulty by a screw. The Warp Twist- 
ing-In Machine Co. also exhibited a new knot tying-in 
machine for use with high-twist yarns. This machine 
automatically selects the threads of the old and the new 
warps and ties them together with a flat square knot, 
cutting off the ends of the yarn } in. from the knot. 

The Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. showed new chro- 
mium-plated tension pads for automatic- and plain-loom 
shuttles for weaving silks, rayons, worsteds, and fine 
cottons and an improved shuttle eye which practically 
eliminates unthreading from the back. 

Although no knitting machinery was on exhibition at 
the show, some new fabrics knitted on tricot warp ma- 
chines were shown by the Collins Loom Works. These 
machines are said to have new cams, tension devices, and 
reinforced roller arms, and to operate at higher speed. 


EVERAL machines for 

finishing departments 
were exhibited by the Cur- 
tis & Marble Machine: Co. 
These included light-run- 
ning Type S inspecting ma- 
chine for silks, rayons, and 
light-weight goods with for- 
ward and reverse motion, 
variable speed, and measur- 
ing device with counter; Type S No. 25 railway sewing 
and rolling machine, for silks; rayons, and light-weight 
goods, light running and equipped with variable speed 
and measuring device with dial; No. 23 railway sewing 
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A view from the stage, showing the exhibits on the second floor and balcony 
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with silent-chain drive; 


- and No. 


machine 
driven sewing machine 


No. 20 portable motor- 
20 sewing machine with 
Merrow butted seamer. These machines are all driven 
by small motors atm from a lighting socket. 
“In the booth of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. were 
shown improved acl guiders with self-contained 
r-pump unit. Representatives of the company discussed 
Butterworth kier, which has recently created so 
much interest in textile bleaching circles and which has 
been described in detail in past issues of TEXTILE WoRLD. 

Three new extractors were demonstrated in the booth 
of the American Tool & Machine Co. One of these was 
a 26-in. model equipped with safety device to prevent 
the machine until the guard is down and 
guard while machine is in motion. Another 
in this booth was a 5-in. motor-driven 
model holding a single package; this may be used for 
many purposes in the laboratory, or a number of them 
can be employed in place of one large extractor for eff- 
cient distribution of the operator’s work. The third ex- 
tractor in this exhibit was a 40-in. link-suspended model 
with a new nnit control designed to throw on a light and 
a bell when the brake is automatically applied at the 
end of the time interval for which the control is set. 

The Duriron Co.’s exhibit included a self-priming acid 
pump, capable of unloading a tank car in 50 minutes and 
of priming itself on a 20-ft. suction lift. Another Dur- 
iron development is an ejector for handling hypochlorite 
bleach, open at the back end to permit free circulation. 
This company featured Durimet, a_nickel-chromium- 
silicon steel capable of withstanding weak sulfuric acid 
and caustic soda. 

A new rubber-covered expander equipped with rolls 
diameter and with anti-friction bearings was 
displayed by the Thomas Leyland Machinery Co. The 
Merrow Machine Co. its new 60] DC and 
60HD-1 machines for seaming and blind-stitch hemming 
rayon fabrics. 

The Permutit Co. demonstrated a completely 
chronized electro-chemical feed, positive in 
Water entering the mill is passed through a 


a new 


starting of 
raising the 


new extractor 


ring 


of larger 
showed 
syn 


operation. 
meter, to 


which is attached an electrical device actuating the Arco 
valve. Emptying and filling are controlled by a_ float 
switch. Permutit also showed an improved Ranarex 


CQO. recorder and a new small water softener to be used 


for backwinding-solutions in full-fashioned hosiery mills. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. demonstrated 
a new truck dryer for skein yarn and Franklin packages, 
having more compact and efficient design than previous 
nodels. A vacuum extractor for worsted, cotton, 
rayon, and pile fabrics shown in continuous operation by 
this company embodies an improved slot-closing device 
and an improved combination plaiter and batcher. Par- 
ticular was laid on an improved raw-stock 
drying machine, claimed to give greater capacity in the 
: floor 

There a number of exhibits by concerns selling 
chemicals to the textile industry. E. F. Houghton & Co. 
displayed its new Cottonlubric No. 37, a neutral softener 
ele strength; Cottonlubric No. 38, a double-strength 
Silklubric No. 30, for throwing; and Raylubric 
throwing cream, used with Raylubric size No. 3 for rayon 


wot y] . 


emphasis 


saine space at less cost. 


were 


of single 
softener: 


crepe, giving satisfactory clearance and deadening the 
arn without elaborate steaming or setting. 
\rnold Hoffman & eis? Inc.. showed new Ahco 


products, including gums and soluble greases, emphasiz- 
ing a new printing gum hich is a combination of four 
other ind is claimed to afford better color 


printing gums 
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value. A new high-test calcium hypochlorite was dis- 
played by the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., applicable 
to laundry and textile bleaching; this product is known 
as HTH and is a dry free-flowing powder containing 
65% of available chlorine. Oakite Products, Inc., em- 
phasized a wider application of Oakite in connection with 
peroxide bleaching. The Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc.., 
displayed new starches and gums for finishing plants. 
A new dull finish for silk or rayon goods, woven or 
knitted, was featured by the Quaker City Chemical Co. 
This is claimed not to affect the dyed shade and is put on 
in a cold bath as the last process. Representatives of 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. discussed the 
widened application of peroxide to cotton bleaching and 
showed by samples the results of the comparatively recent 
application of peroxide to the treatment of cotton batting. 


A ane ‘ HERE were a number 
AUXI lary of new developments 
Mill shown in recording, con- 
. ; trolling, and testing equip- 
Equipment ment. Henry L. Scott Co. 


exhibited a new single- 
strand tester reading in one- 
gram, a ball-burst tester for knitted 
fabrics, and the Scott calculating attachment for direct 
dial readings in terms of computed tensile strength at 
any standard of regain. 


thousandths of a 


A regain balance which serves 
as auxiliary apparatus for the last mentioned tester was 
demonstrated. In the exhibit of the Aldrich Machin 
Works, southern representative of the Henry L. Scott 
Co., were shown a new Aldrich regain indicator for uss 
in maintaining uniformity of picker laps and a regain 
controller for testing laboratories, which it is claimed will 
condition the room to give regain desired in the 
material being tested. 

New developments in the Productimeter pick counters 
exhibited by the Durant Mfg. Co. include composition 
built-up digit wheels with gears and all wearing parts 
made of steel for increased strength and durability. 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. exhibited its new  picker- lap dial 
scales, which have a minimum number of working parts 
and use the double pendulum principle. The 14-in. dial 
chart is graduated in ounces. This scale is also suitable 
for skeins of yarn and rolls of cloth. Fairbanks-Morse 
Co. has been experimenting with the use of stainless 
steel pivots and bearings for preventing damage by 
moisture, and has now adopted this material as standard 

The Belger Co. demonstrated its new sliver tester to 
be used in conjunction with its roving tester for locating 
unevenness. A new self-contained electrically-operated 
recorder controller was exhibited by the Bristol Co.. 
together with a double-service air-operated recorder- 
controller, each machine accessibly located in a moisture 
and fume-proof case. A new dye-tub control which 
raises the bath water to the desired temperature and 
holds it there for a predetermined time before auto 
matically shutting off the steam and turning on a light 
was displayed by the Foxboro Co. Alfred Suter demon- 
strated his new Suter-Webb duplex cotton fiber sorter 
designed to meet the requirements for the new method 
of sampling and sorting developed at the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In the booth of the Clemson College Textile School 
was shown new hypochlorite and aktivin volumetric 
analysis apparatus. Veeder-Root, Inc., demonstrated a 
new trip total pick counter. This is a double counter, 


any 
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one set of dials totaling the weekly or daily production, 
it being possible to return the other set to a zero read- 
ing in order that a new start may be made of resetting 
pick counter. Veeder-Root also showed its new Tanner 
type of resetting pick counter; provision is made in this 
double shift counter for posting the expected produc- 
tion of each loom, which is valuable to both weaver and 
overseer. 

Several improvements in humidifying and ventilating 
equipment were shown at the exposition. American 
Moistening Co. exhibited a humidifier, known as _ the 
\mtex, designed for small spaces where low capacity 
is required and which is equipped with an electric control 
device for maintaining constant humidity. Also featured 
hy this company was a dial on the humidity control 
designed to facilitate the regulation of relative humidity. 

Introduced at the show was a high-speed humidifier, 
made by the Bahnson Co. and including several new 
features, as follows: airplane type fan, motor and case 
of stream-line design, permitting an 
unobstructed flow of. air, complete 
new individual control which em- 
ploys the same controlling element 
used in the Bahnson master humidity 
control, specially designed motor fur- 
nished by Westinghouse, and a new 
screen which protects the disk and 
erid from dirt accumulation. The 
humidifier running at the show was 
evaporating 104 gal. per hour and 
it was said to have evaporated 9 gal. 
per hour in a coarse yarn spinning 
room four days after cleaning. 

Bahnson also exhibited a master 
control designed to operate a group 
of humidifiers, so as to maintain con- 
stant relative humidity throughout 
the room. In addition, this company 
introduced an individual control 
which is particularly sensitive and 
which is adaptable to the old type 
humidifier. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. featured a suspended type 
unit air conditioner designed particularly for mills with 
limited floor space. This unit is equipped with automatic 
electrical temperature and humidity control. This con- 
cern also exhibited a vertical-type unit air conditioner 
in which a stationary nozzle has replaced the center 
jecter. A room cooler adapted to offices and other small 
spaces, operated by compressor and equipped with cool 
coil, fan, and Mercoid control, was shown by Frigidaire 
Corp. 

One of the interesting exhibits at the show was 
the new automatic ventilation control offered by Parks- 
Cramer Co. and shown for the first time. This system 
is designed to increase the rate of air change as much as 
possible without reducing the relative humidity in the 
room and it thereby obtains a maximum amount of cool- 
ing effect from a direct-moisture air-conditioning system 
while the humidifiers run practically without stopping. 
This system enables a mill already equipped with a 
direct-moisture humidifying system to obtain a decided 
cooling effect in warm weather and involves a compar- 
atively small additional investment. Parks-Cramer also 
exhibited a unit air conditioner for offices, laboratories, 
and small manufacturing spaces. Hygroscopic regulators, 
both electric and pneumatic types, were also shown. 

The Merrow Machine Co. featured its new style 
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00-HD-IA machine for blind stitch underwear, ete., 
special improvements being greater blindness when pass- 
ing over seams, while there is a new stitch formation 
which improves the appearance of the hem itself. 
Fridigaire Corp. exhibited a conveniently arranged elec- 
trically refrigerated multiple water cooling installation. 
Cooling units of this system are mounted on ceiling or 
walls, effecting a saving in floor space, while several tanks 
can be connected with one compressor. Huntington & 
Guerry, Inc., exhibited the new model General-Electric 
Pressure water cooler and drinking fountain which 
utilizes the overflow of cold water to pre-cool incoming 
water, thus effecting an economy of operation. 

Finnell System, Inc., featured a new combination 
scrubber-absorber and dryer which scrubs floor and 
absorbs the water at the same time and effects an econ- 
omy in labor. 

Continental Diamond Fiber Co. exhibited a spinning 
bucket made of Celoron and which is not affected by 





Some of the exhibits located in the temporary annex to Textile Hall 
during the exposition 


chemicals in the rayon plant. Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
featured the improved dreadnaught roving truck. Rock- 
weave Mills emphasized one of new uses for cotton by 
an exhibit of canvas baskets and trucks equipped with 
improved guard rails affording protection against rough 
usage. This concern also provided a new interlining of 
light sateen in baskets and trucks for use in rayon plants 
where fine yarns must be protected from rough surfaces. 
Walton Trunk Co. exhibited the Challenger roving can 
made of new material with improved construction. 

Packing materials and equipment exhibited at the show 
included a new patented bale-tie cutter made by the Acme 
Steel Co. of Georgia for cutting round ends. This com- 
pany also featured a new portable steel reel and stand 
which is designed to eliminate tangling of the band and 
is adjustable for any size coil. O. B. Andrews displayed 
improved paper shipping containers of double box con- 
struction with flanged tops and bottoms, designed to pre- 
vent easy pilferage in transit and at the same time afford 
a dust-proof container. Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
showed a new combination strapping machine and also 
exhibited new baling tools. 

Several new office machines were shown. A. B. Dick 
Co. exhibited its new Model 96 which has an improved 
method of feeding, better inking device, and provides a 
higher operating speed. The Addressograph Co. featured 
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a special payroll and dividend check Addressograph which 
imprints the name of payee, amount, and signature on the 
check. A new suction feeder was shown operating on 
the standard multigraph printing machine in the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Sales Co. exhibit. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Inc., featured a small model electric calcu- 
lating machine. New telephone-typewriter equipment 
was shown by the Southern Bell Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. 
A LARGE = variety’ of 
power and engineering 
equipment was on display at 
the exposition. A new loom 


Power and 
Engineering 


Equipment switch, known as “Bulletin 
609” was shown by the 
Allen Bradley Co. This is 


equipped with a safety type of cabinet and double brake 
contacts both operating in relay, pedestal mounted and 
operated by either foot or hand. 

A number of miscellaneous articles made of aluminum 
were on display by the Aluminum Co. of America. These 
included new cop butts for heavy duck, complete cops 
and quills, spools made up for reasonable pricing, dye- 
ing tubes and cones, drying rods for rayon skeins, har- 
ness frames, Axminster carpet tubes, and tenter chains 
for the held-to-width dyeing process. 

American Hard Rubber Co. featured use of hard rub- 
ber for lining steel tanks for peroxide bleach liquor. In 
the booth of the American Pulley Co. were shown two 
new case trucks of pressed steel, of welded construction 
and having semi-steel plain bearing wheels, with rubber- 
tired wheels as option. The company also displayed 
\-helt sheaves of pressed steel, each ring being pressed 
out separately, and complete units built up of any 
desired number of grooves; also exhibited new conical- 
shaped pile shoes for use where hardpan is encountered. 

\ new engine lathe was demonstrated by R. S. Arm- 
strong & Bro. Co. Much interest was shown in the 
Rijur system of central lubrication for industrial machin- 
ery exhibited by the Bijur Lubricating Corp. In this 
system the control of oil flow is accomplished without the 
use of moving parts. It is fed to the bearings over a 
period varying from two to five minutes. Oil of 
grade or viscosity may be used. 

The Bond Foundry & Machine Co. exhibited a new 


any 


three-wheel dolly for shifting heavy packages and 
embodying swivel castings with ball bearings. New 
rubber-tired pressed-steel casters were included. The 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co. exhibited a new speed lacer 
capable of handling a 6-in. belt in 14 minutes. A cone 
seat globe valve for severe conditions on throttling service 
or where water and sediment are present in the steam was 

by the Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co. This 
concern also showed a straight line valve with opening 
flow characteristic recently applied to slashers and _ fin- 
ishing machinery. 


shown 


Crouse Hinds Co. featured increased 
flexibility and wider application of its flexible fixture 
han and cushion sockets. 


gers It also displayed a new 
tumbler switch cover for dvehouses and other applications. 

The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. has recently applied a 
rubber the top of its cog belt drive. The 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. distributed a new data book 
to facilitate the ordering of motor drives from stock. 
\ new graphite paste for sealing screw thread, flange 
and gasket joints, etc., was exhibited by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. Dulux, a synthetic resin oil type of paint 
in machinery and exterior protective finishes, was dis- 
played by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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The Eclipse Air Brush Co., Inc., showed a detach- 
able tubular extension for low-pressure spray guns, en- 
abling high places to be reached without the aid of 
staging. 


In the booth of the General Electric Co. were shown 


a number of new control features. These included 
inclosed combined magnetic and _ fuse-disconnecting 


switches, requiring less wiring and space, hand-operated 
and automatic starting compensators; and devices for 
providing against shut-down in industrial machines due 
to failure of power source up to a period of 2 seconds, 
contained in hand starting compensators or in push but- 
ton units for magnetic across-the-line starters and auto- 
matic compensators. General Electric also demonstrated 
an operator producing a straight line thrust. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co. is now painting its fixtures 
gray instead of black. This company displayed its new 
neon glow lamps which may be burned 24 hours per day 
at a cost of 5c. per month, and its Kon-Nec-Tor mercury 
switches for use in explosive atmospheres. 

New extra-heavy single loom belting was shown in 
the Holyoke Belting Co. Huntington & Guerry, Inc., 
exhibited new General Electric water coolers for indus- 
trial plants. In the booth of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. was shown a Model E Draper cotten loom equipped 
with seven Hyatt roller bearings—three on the crank 
shaft, two on the bottom shaft, and two on the rocker 
shaft, saving, it was stated, 12% in power, 65% in main- 
tenance, and 50% in repair cost. Another bearing ap- 
plication shown in the Hyatt booth was on Saco-Lowell 
continuous stripper rolls. A simplified Hyatt bearing 
application was shown for spinning frame cylinders. 
The Illinois Engineering Co. showed a new small com- 
bination blast trap for slashers and finishing machines. 

The International Nickel Co., Inc., showed seamless 
nickel tubes for rayon spinneret adapters, monel metal 
skein reel, monel metal moistening boxes for full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines, emulsion troughs for the same 
type of machine, monel metal bobbin pin boards, and 
seamless sink bowls for dyehouses, bleacheries, etc., 
stamped out from monel metal blanks. 

The Ivanhoe Division of the Miller Co. exhibited 
new dustproof Glassteel diffusers, in which the glass is 
threaded at the top for fitting into asbestos gaskets 
Also shown by this company were new  shock-proof 
sockets built of phosphor bronze and inserted in standard 
sockets, new “Noon Sunlight” plates for color matching 
units, giving good diffusion without glare; and a new 
line of vaporproof units. Jenkins showed a 
bronze globe valve, known as No. 106-A, having extra 
depth of stuffing box, more spindle threads, etc. 

In the booth of the Johns Manville Corp. were shown 
a number of products which the company has taken over 
during the year. These include Sil-O-Cel, an insulating 
material for temperatures as high as 2,600°; Filter-Cel., 
a powder for removing sediment when liquids are passed 
through a filter; Banroc material, for insulation for 
temperatures up to 1,000°, a “rock court” vermin-proof 
block consisting of Banroc compressed with a proper 
hinder for refrigeration purposes. 

The Link-Belt Co. demonstrated its new PIV speed 
transmission, a positive, infinitely variable gear devel- 
oped in England. It is operated by a chain of unique 
construction, running between two adjustable gears. 
The Louis Allis Co. exhibited its new underwriters Class 
1 explosion-proof motor and new self-cleaning motor. 

The Lunkenheimer Co. featured its new “SA’”’ globe 
valves for acid service, especially recommended for han- 


3ros. 
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dling sulfuric acid of all concentrations and other cor- 
rosive fluids. These valves are made of a nickel com- 
position and offering unusual resistance to corrosive 
action. The new King clip gate valve was shown by 
Lunkenheimer. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., displayed its new Condor Textyl belt made 
from high-count duck with rubber skins between the 
plies and covered with light rubber. This belt is thinner 
than usual for transmission purposes, but is strong and 
has the advantage of holding fasteners well. The 
Condor products shown were V-belts and loom picker 
and harness straps. This company featured a new 
method for sticking fabric pulley lagging to cast iron or 
steel pulleys without the necessity of taking the pulleys 
from the shaft, drilling holes, or applying bolts. 

Featured by the Reeves Pulley Co. were a new clec- 
tric automatic control for variable-speed transmission, 
hy which speeds may be infinitely regulated over a pre- 
letermined range entirely automat- 
ically ; and an electric remote control. 

The Square D Co. demonstrated 
its new enclosed safety distribution 
panel, which has a dead front and 


is safe when under full load and 
when open, it being completely 


protected at all points. Opening any 
panel instantly disconnects all live 
parts, although it leaves the fuses 
accessible upon their base. A new 
interior mill white made in flat semi- 
gloss and full-gloss was shown by 
Stewart Bartleson Co. The Taylor 
Colquitt Co. featured mill village 
steps with stringers pressure creo- 
sote treated and with treads treated 
with zine chloride to permit their 
being painted. 

The Texas Co. demonstrated by 
means of a working model that card 
comb boxes can be run on spindle oil 
by new adjustment of the bearings for better circulation, 
lower operating temperature, reduced cost, freedom from 
leakage. It is possible for a mill to make the changes 
in its own machine shop while the cards are being 
eround. The Texas Co. also displayed a new No. 906 
erease for calender roll journals, capable of withstanding 
high temperature but having plenty of free oil. A No. 
910 grease shown by this company, capable of withstand- 
ing moderately high temperature, is suitable for bleach- 
ing, printing, and similar machines. 

Henry Tschudy, although featuring his well-known 
shuttle truing machine, exhibited a new reduction vise, 
by means of which small and unhandy objects can be 
easily supported, the gripping jaws being adjustable in 
height as compared with the table surface surrounding 
them. Mr. Tschudy also displayed new micrometer 
calipers. The Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., selling agents 
for Industrial Drives, Inc., showed new applications of 
the automatic coupling unit and speed accelerator to 
motor driven card application. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. displayed a 
new individual loom motor, rugged in construction and 
running; motor watchman starters for loom 
new thermal type relay protecting against over- 
load and single phasing; improved Micarta rayon spin- 
ning pot and motor; and new “Nufuz” panel beard for 
lighting and small power distribution, employing circuit 


COC ler 
motors ; 
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breakers in each circuit. The Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
exhibited a control relay operated by ultraviolet ray. 
The Whitney Mfg. Co. demonstrated its new reversi- 
ble silent type chain designed to contact with sprockets 
on both sides and obtaining reverse operations on vari- 
ous shefts. It can be connected directly to some motors 
at high speeds. The drive is claimed to be efficient, 
and smooth running. Two applications were 
shov.n, one on the reverse drive applied to the Whitin 
wool spinning frame and one on the Saco-Lowell cotton 
frame. The Whitney Co. is now building roller 


from 3 to 2 in. in pitch. 


quiet, 


roving 
chains 

The following concerns, although reporting no 1930 
developments, exhibited their well known standard lines 
of equipment and products: 


A.lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., American Kron Scale Co., Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Armstrong Machine Works, Ashworth Bros., 
inc., Atlanta Brush Co., Barry Pulley Co., William Bayley Co., 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co., Carolina Asbestos Co., Carolina 


~ te 
\ ay ee 


es 


A view of the exhibits located in the permanent annex to Textile Hal! 


Rubber Co., Carolina Supply Co., Century Elect-ic Co., Charlotte 
Leather Belting Co., Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Corn 
Products Refining Co., Dana S. Courtney Co., Crane Co., De- 
troit Graphite Co., R. & J. Dick Co., Inc., Eberhardt Farber 
Pencil Co., Economy Baler Co., Economy Eng:neering Co., 
Fairbanks Co., Fisher Governor Co., L. H. Gilmer Co., Green- 
ville Textile Supply Co., Hires Turner Glass Co., Howe Scale 
Co., C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., Keever Starch Co., Keystone Lubricat- 
ing Co., Kubar Mfg. Co., Lambeth Rope Corp., Latrobe Tool Co., 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Mead Sales Co., Inc., Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Odell Mill Supply Co., Frank FE. Paige & 
Co., Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., Powers Regulator Co., 
Sherwin Williams Co., Standard Crayon Mig. Co., Standard Oil 
Co. of New York, Stein Hall & Co., Inc., Sullivan Hardware Co., 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., W. O. & M. W. Talcott, Inc., Taplet 
Mfg. Co., Taylor Instrument Cos., Terrill Machine Co., Tex- 
wood Mig. & Sales Co., Inc., Toledo Scale Co., Tortion Balance 
Co., Transmission Boll Bearing Co., Inc., United States ['ec- 


trical Tool Co., Vacuum Belting Co., Vermont Spool & Bobin 

Co; Josey h A. Vogel Co., T. B. Wood Sons Co. 
Non-manufacturing concerns which had exhibits were: 
Inc., Port Utilities 

Sirrine & Co. 


Lockwood-Greene Engineers, Commission 


of Charleston, S. C., and J. E. 
The following rayon producers had attractive displays 
at the show: 


Cela- 
Rayon Co., Tubize Chatillon 


The American Enka Corp., American Glanzstoff Corp., 
Corp. of America, Du Pont 
Corp., Viscose Co. 

A display of synthetic yarns, new apparatus and 
unique fabrics collected from all parts of the world was 
shown by Dr. Charles E. Mullin, professor of textile 
chemistry and dyeing, of Clemson College, S. C. 
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Well Attended Meeting of 





Southern Textile Association 





RACTICALLY every cotton manufacturing center 
of the South was represented in the large attendance 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation which was held in the Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville, S. C., Oct. 24. Although officials of the Association 
arranged a short program in order that members could 
spend most of the day visiting the machinery and equip 
ment displays at the Southern Textile [-xposition, the 
addresses delivered at the meeting were of particular 
interest and incited much favorable comment. 
The meeting was called to order at 11 o'clock I riday 
President J. O. of Mills, 
Columbia, S. C 


morning by 


Corn, Pacific 

I“fforts directed toward expanding markets for cotton 
goods were described by © Kk. everett, of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, New York, N. Y., whose address imme- 
diately preceded the luncheon program. Recent progress 
that is being made in the development of additional uses 
for cottons was discussed by the speaker. 


Phe second addr ss Was delivered by ( weorge S. 
Harris, formerly with [Exposition Cotton Mills, but 
now associated with the Hunter Mfg. and Commission 
Co. His exceptional background of experience in cotton 


manufacturing and many years of active participation in 
the affairs of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso 
Phe Cotton-Textil and manu 
facturers’ organizations contributed to an intelligent dis 


ciation, Institute other 
cussion and sound interpretation of present-day problems. 
he subject of the address by Mr. Harris was “The Mill 
IXxecutive’s Position Today.” 

One of the most delightful features in connection with 
the Southern Textile Exposition was the luncheon pro 
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During Textile Week 


in Greenville 


gram arranged for members of the association and pre- 
sented in the main dining room of the Poinsett Hotel. 
Idwin Howard, of Fales & Jenks Machine Co., chairman 
of the special entertainment committee, was in charge of 
the program, while Arthur M. Dixon, of Gastonia, 
N. C., past-president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, acted as toastmaster. 

The only address at the luncheon was by Dr. Howard 
KX. Rondthaler, president of Salem College, Wuinston- 
Salem, N. C., entitled, “What Do You See When You 
See a Cotton Mill?” Sketching the early development 
of cotton manufacturing in the South and pointing to 
the extreme difficulties under which the pioneer southern 
mill executive operated, Dr. Rondthaler urged the present 
generation of textile folk to keep in mind the struggles 
of the past in considering southern mill conditions. 


“— LE task of increasing 
the use of cotton is 
not reserved for a relatively 
small group devoting its 
entire time and attention to 
this question—it is a job 
which is big enough to war- 
rant the support of every 
individual in this industry.” 
That is the message of C. K. Everett, of the New Uses 
Section of The Cotton-Textile Institute to the Southern 
Textile Association. 


New Uses 
Work Specially 
Vital to South 


He outlined the work of his sec- 
tion to date, and touched not only upon the new fields 
for cotton fabrics but upon broadening existing markets 
as an equally serviceable function. Forwarding this work 
will not only aid the mills themselves, but by stimulating 
demand for cotton will increase the prosperity of the 
agricultural communities depending upon the staple 
which are close neighbors to the manufacturing com- 
munities represented in the membership of the Southern 
Textile Association. 

Mr. Lverett’s address follows in part: 

When the Institute was organized, one of its major 
activities was concentrated in a portion of the staff desig 
nated as the New Uses Section. This name is to some ex- 
tent a misnomer because we are concerned not only with the 
discovery and development of new uses of cotton, but also 
the extension of present and established markets. 
Broadly speaking, the work of the New Uses Section may 
defined as market research, promotion, consumer and 
trade education. 


uses 
he 


In our studies we have considered the use of cotton from 
the standpoint of three major classifications. These may be 
described as follows: 

1. Style markets, which include wearing 


apparel of all 
tvpes and some uses of decorative fabrics. 
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2. Household or 
bedding, etc. 

3. Industrial uses, including a large number of products 
used in other industries in which the identity of cotton may 
be completely lost or greatly transformed, including such 
things as automobile fabrics, artificial leather bags and 
bagging. 


domestic uses such as sheets, towels, 


Style Developments in Cottons 


As many of you know, there has been a distinct revival of 
interest in cotton dress fabrics during the last two years 
which has gone far toward giving cotton a wholly new place 
of fashion importance. We believe—and we are glad to hear 
others tell us—that the Institute has been a helpful factor in 
promoting the fashion importance of cotton through its ad- 
vertising and education work during the last two years. In 
this period it has spend upward of $250,000 in a compre- 
hensive effort embracing advertising, promotion and special 
educational services. 

During the past season particularly we have seen a great 
re-awakening of popular interest in cotton. All of this is of 
great psychological importance because to a large degree the 
public thinks of cotton most often in terms of wearing ap- 
parel. Whatever enables cotton to command more attention 
in this particular field makes it more widely discussed and 
creates greater popular interest. This in turn leads to an 
enlarged demand, one of the objectives which we have set. 

\s an example of one of the Section’s studies of indus 
trial uses I should like to tell you something of our investi 
cations of the use of cotton for packaging vegetables, fruits 
ind other commodities in retail containers. In this instance, 
nanufacturers and selling agents interested in increasing the 

ile of narrow sheetings, authorized the Institute to make a 
survey to promote a greater use of bagging constructions. 

\s a result of this study experiments are now being made 

ith a new type of open mesh cotton fabric that will be suit 
able for shipping citrus fruits in similar small bags. 

\nother market in the industrial group which the Section 

studied has been concerned with the use of cotton fabrics 
in highway construction. Here a lively and increasing in 
terest has been manifest by highway officials, highway engi 
neers and builders and by the public. This market is par- 
ticularly important in view of the large expenditures for 
public works that are now being made or are projected. 

It may be of interest 
to know that this rela- 
tively new use of cot 
ton is being urged 
among highway build- 
ers in England and we 
understand that this 
proposal was promoted 
directly as a result of 
what The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute has done. 

Experiments in this 
country are now being 
made by highway en- 
gineers in South Caro- 
lina and Texas. In 
South Carolina, where 
the first experiments 
reported to the Insti- 
tute were made, this 
use of cotton has been 
under observation for 
nearly three years. 
Directly as a result of 
this work the highway 
department of Texas 
initiated similar ex- 
periments during the 
summer of 1929. 

We have been advised that the highway officials of 
Georgia, North Carolina and Louisiana have become inter 
ested in this use of cotton and are contemplating experi- 
mental installations. 

The importance of this potential market is apparent when 
it is realized that there are approximately 3,000,000 miles 
{ unimproved rural roads in the United States and that for 





Edwin Howard, presiding officer 
at S.T.A. luncheon 
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each mile improved by this method at least 3,500 sq.yd. of 
fabric would be required. 

Members of this Association are, no doubt, familiar with the 
considerable attention which has been given in recent months 
to the use of cotton cloth for stationery and for varied other 
purposes by the printing industry. 

In connection with the Institute’s studies of this market 
we have undertaken inquiries concerning other uses of cotton 
by the printing industry. Lithographed cloth signs, for ex- 
ample, that are made 
for concerns engaged 
in large national ad- 
vertising programs, 
represent a very sub- 
stantial market for 
cotton. One company 
—a large oil concern 
—that introduced a 
new product this year 
required more than 
250,000 yd. of cotton 
fabric for the litho- 
graphed banners that 
were a prominent 
feature of the com- 
pany’s sales campaign. 

In cooperation 
with Army Ordnance 
officers, a new type ot 


cartridge bag cloth, 
made of cotton, has 
been devel ped. The 


Institute cooperated 
with army officers at 
the Picatinny, N. J., 
\rsenal in a series of 
tests from which spec 
ifications 
fabric were formu 
lated. The first con- 
tract for a quantity of this fabric has already been placed. 

From time to time the Section has important opportunities 
to cooperate with representatives of other industrial organ 
izations in seeking a solution of common problems. For 
example, we have worked with members of the Naticnal 
Tent and Awning Manufacturers Association in their efforts 
to extend the markets for their products. We have col 
laborated with the Linen Supply Association in their efforts 
to emphasize cleanliness, the opportunity here being sig- 
nificant as a means of stressing the use of cotton towels, uni 
forms and other items of cotton. 

In cooperation with the Rubber Proofers Division of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association the way is being pre 
pared for the adoption of specifications that we believe will 
be mutually advantageous to these manufacturers and the 
mills making fabrics required for this purpose. 

Special efforts have been made to emphasize the advantages 
of longer bed sheets. It is estimated that by increasing the 
length of the standard sheet to 108 inches an additional 
20,000,000 sq.yd. of wide sheetings would be required annually 
in manufacturing the number of sheets now sold each year. 
Results of these efforts are apparent in the increased demand 
for longer sheets reported from stores that handle them and 
the stocks of 108-inch sheets ordered by merchants who have 
not generally carried them in the past. In cooperation with 
the simplified practice project carried on by the Department 
of Commerce, the Institute has been instrumental in bringing 
about the adoption of 108-inch sheets as standard for insti- 
tutional purchasers. The 108-inch sheet is now used exclu- 
sively by the U. S. Navy and the U. S. Shipping Board. 





for the new c. K. Everett ra ho spoke on devel- 
opment of markets for cotton goods 


A Job for the Industry 


There is one other thought which I wish to leave with 
you. It is this: the task of increasing the use of cotton is not 
reserved for a relatively small group devoting its entire time 
and attention to this question. It is a job which is big 
enough to warrant the support of every individual in this 
industry. 

You men represent an important group in the industry and 
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you can help in this great work by thinking more in terms 
of cotton and its use and encouraging every one with waom 
you come in contact to do likewise. There are many ways in 
which cotton can be used and is used in our mills, in our 
homes and in the communities in which we live. May I sug- 
therefore, that you think more and more of the ways 
you can help by specifying cotton and using cotton wherever 
you have the opportunity to do so? 

sentimental as well as an economic interest 
ich all of you have in cotton, living as you do in a section 
where it is so vital a factor in the agricultural and manufac 
turing communities in these states. Whatever you can do 
to stimulate demand for a larger use of cotton will serve a 
real economic purpose by increasing the prosperity of your 
community and thus benefit every one who is concerned with 
cotton, all the way from the farmer to the mill worker and 
resident in a section where cotton growing and manufactur 


ing are so important. 
ene necessity of strong 
mergers, the  impor- 


tance of 


gest, 


here is a 


wl 


Mergers 

~ ., : 
careful control ot 
production, the soundness 
of the eliminate 
night employment of women 
and minors, and the neces- 
sity for a wage scale high 
enough to prevent suffering during layoffs, were empha- 
sized by George S. Harris, of the Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
ing of the Southern 
=» 4 


Inevitable, Says 
¥ move to 


George Harris 


in his address before the meet- 
Textile 
this weck. 


(sreenville, 
Mr. Harris paid a warm 
to the work which that association has done in 


\ssociation at 
friday of 
tribute 
effecting progress in mill practice. He also gave credit 
to the machinery builders for the results accomplished in 
research and to the publishers of trade journals for their 
efforts in disseminating the results of the findings of the 
association. 

Mr. Harris said, in part: 

“Looking backwards we find many very valuable develop- 
ments in Our equipment and methods during the last 10 years 
contributing not only to the quality produced in our 


uthern mills but to the earning power of our labor. In 
fact we are tast approaching the time when mills on the 
lower level as to equipment and management must go by 
the board. Stated in another way, we have reached the 


Such a 
Mills have run 


point when a southern cotton mill may be junked. 


seldom happened in our history. 


ligent merchandising and management methods are neces- 
sary than ever before and we may expect this to become 
more important as we move forward, Every expense item 
must be reauced to the irreducible minimum. Administration 
units must be spread over more production for the purpose 
of better control and lower management cost. The future 
seems to demand consolidation of the stronger mills and 
merchandising houses into units put together according to 
their fitness for handling production by groups and also 
the complete elimination of the weaker organizations. Only 
through such consolidations can the smaller mill hope to 
enjoy the advantage of technical and merchandising talent at 
a reasonable cost. 


“What Is the Matter?” 


“Realizing the terrific strain under which you have been 
working during the last 12 months, it occurs to me that 
you may be asking me what is the matter. Many speakers 
and writers have tried to answer that time-worn 
question, “what is the matter with the textile industry ?” 
until we all are quite fed up on it. I believe the industry 
has been seriously hurt by so much publicity on this ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, it seems appropriate and timely for me 
to give youa few thoughts on this point at this time. First— 
[| would caution you to maintain your composure and 
courage. Think carefully through every move before you 
operate, realizing that you are coping with a_ condition 
which, while new to all of us, is prefectly natural and comes 
to all major industries sooner or later. 

“Beginning in the 90s and continuing through 1920 our 
southern textile industry grew rapidly and, with the excep- 
tion of certain periods of depression, we had a comparatively 
easy time. Our competition was in other sections of this 
country or abroad. For the past decade we have been 
working under very different conditions. Our competition 
is among ourselves. With the increase in spindles 
plus your efficiency and most important of all plus your 
ability to operate efficiently at night, we are choking our- 
selves to death. It should be perfectly obvious to anyone 
that sooner or later every industry grows to that stage 
when it must solve the problems of excess capacity. We 
have very definitely reached that stage. In fact we were 
in that stage several years ago but not until now would 
all admit it. Our from this time forward is in 
direct proportion to our degree of organization and_ the 
willingness of each individual operator to think in terms 
of his industry rather than his individual interest. 

In a nut-shell we are trying to learn to control surplus 
production and in the process have thrown back on you 
and your labor, burdens you have never carried before. In 
this I am willing to admit that your chief executives, while 


press 


now 1s 


success 


on the rocks and capital structures have appearing individually to thoroughly 
Twi 1)} ] T » h ae ¥ *— ro = - - r j 
crumbled but the physical property understand the problems involved, 
tood until new capital took control and have failed collectively to “show the 
the old wheels continued under new 6 ae ae ‘ourage necessary nake correctio 
es In my opinion, when this in- courage necessary to make corrections 
ownership ab. fnall ; ; before the damage is done, In justice 
J - - s ; “—s ata , >feruy > « , a0 « . . - c 
| say now, due very largely to vour dustry is finally placed on a to these men let it be said that their 
pre ive thought and action, some sound basis we will not recog- problems are much greater than they 
ot these old mulls are doomed and the ° ight ; ar . > surface 
on a 1 nize the general set-up as com- might appear to be on the surface. In 
sooner they reach the junk pile the “pe sage ; our wisdom in this great democratic 
1 “1 ; ti a ] ‘ « > y « "oC cee ay - 
better it will be for the industry as a pared with what we see today. government we have saddled ourselves 
" ( This statement will apply more We are apt to find both men with laws whose purpose was to pro- 
1] : 1 1 eae . 
especially to some of the smaller units . C nc . ‘ rery 
speciall e of the | and plants considered good tect open competition and which very 
originally organized tor the sole put rel a z forcefully prohibit any move on the part 
pose of ‘having a cotton mill in some today entirely out of the pic- of two or more producers which tends 
bo own,’ Developments during the ture then. Both men and to a so-called combination in restrain 
last five vears demonstrate bevond ° ° r trade aw-abidi ~itize f 
ee es equipment must be continu- of trade. As law-abiding citizens of 
qdou it this type of mill cannot sup 1 | 1 | this great country we love so well, the 
‘ | an ios ve ‘ Ss cle ate we have a ; : : 
py le necessary talent to carry on ally subjected to tests we have chief executives of southern cotton 
ul esent day competition and must never known in the past and mills have leaned backwards in their 
either give up the struggle or become . - ¢ . ffor abide strictly > lette [ 
r _— | one when either is found lacking effort to abide strictly to the letter ot 
( » a larger unit or to a group a fici these laws. It is true the recent rulings 
In this way only can a small ecessary efhiciency to appear to make a more liberal inter- 
u expect to enjoy at a_ reasonable meet conditions, they must pretation of the principles involved but 
‘ i dy init res OF ( a} i ° ° i Sse a ine are rte 5 . > j ~ . 
; hi nical and will be set aside for better rma beg are _— couched : = 
Al erchnandising talent tound im the e8 . . ° technical phraseology as to only be- 
Re oe es models.”°—George S, ; . : my - 
larger organizatio pear ge Harris wilder the layman into even more 
| pres d ld con caution. 
pet cott textiles more tel “Then again in our rapid growth we 
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have developed an industry — badly 
scattered from Virginia to Texas, com- 
posed of great numbers of comparatively 
small units making it most difficult to 
weld the whole into one great efficient 
working unit. This isolation makes 
mutual understanding of problems al- 
most impossible which necessitates un- 
necessary suffering gn the part of capi- 
tal, management and labor. We find 
both in our markets and in the mill 
office a general knowledge of our com- 
mon problems, but an utter lack of any 
sympathy for our competitors. Indi- 
vidually we yet prefer to fight it out 
in a price war that no one can ever 
hope to win. This is a condition that 
time will cure with the able assistance 
of such agencies as The Cotton-Textile 
Institute and our various associations 
including your Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. In fact we have every evidence 
that certain fundamental weaknesses in 
this industry have been recognized by 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington and steps have been taken to 
assist in making necessary corrections. 














anyone could reduce cost. We are forced 
now to find means of reducing cost other 
than increasing production and_ that, 
men, is very largely your job. 

“Among your chief executives we 
find two schools of thought. With 
every one admitting an excess pro- 
duction one group holds to the funda- 
mental idea that night operation caused 
all the trouble and therefore all night 
operation should be immediately and 
permanently abandoned, while a second 
group recognizes that a_ fluctuating 
capacity to meet a fluctuating demand 
is necessary and therefore night oper- 
ation, in part, is needed only if and 
when such night operation can be sold 
at a profit. I feel quite sure that both 
groups have learned that night pro- 
duction for the sole purpose of reduc- 
ing manufacturing cost is nothing less 
than industrial suicide. Personally, | 
believe that final solution will be found 
along the lines of the latter thought. 

“A recent development is the move 
originating with The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute which proposes through volun- 


sony : ; 2 Geo. S. Harris who spoke on the : os 

Now the question before you is position of the mill executive tary action, to eliminate all women 
what are you going to do about it? and minors under 18 years of age 
What part will you play in this great game? You have a_ irom the mills at night. I consider this a very progres- 


most important part. I am willing to say that you are the 
foundation of the whole structure and our success depends 
to a very great degree on how you conduct yourself during 
this most difficult reconstruction period. Reconstruction 
period is certainly what this all means. In my opinion, 
when this industry is finally placed on a sound basis we 
will not recognize the general let up as compared with 
what we see today. 


The Operating Executives’ Responsibility 


“Speaking to you collectively as an important department 
of management, I say that you have today a most unusual 
responsibility. I say to you individually that unless you 
are applying yourself 100% to your problems you may 
expect sooner or later to be junked along with the anti- 
quated equipment some mills are attempting to operate. In 
addition to the task of leading your labor against adverse 
influences you are forced to continually find ways and 
means of reducing your unit cost and improving the quality 
of your product. 

“You have learned to think in such terms as loom stops 
per day, ends down per thousand per hour, and others that 
are commonplace now, but were not considered of impor- 
tance 10 to 12 years ago. Through improved methods you 
have materially increased the output per operative and per 
spindle and, most important of all, you are learning better 
methods of cost findings and cost control. I might say that 
your improved efficiency has played a large part in our 
undoing in that you have learned to operate efficiently at 
night as well as day. 

“This has given us a surplus production very difficult to 
handle. On the other hand, this is not a charge I can lay 
to you but must charge your chief executives for not having 
found a°way to handle their common problems. Night pro- 
duction has a place in the picture but should be used only 
when there is a marketplace for it. Constant maximum 
production has no place in any industry and when we 
attempt it we must expect to pay dearly for violating a 
fundamental law of economics. We are learning this and 
during the last year have paid a terrific price to old Pro- 
fessor Experience. It is up to you, our operating execu- 
tives, to learn to fluctuate your production and while doing 
sO maintain as nearly as possible a uniform cost. 

“We cannot forget that one of the first lessons we learned 
is that the easiest way to reduce cost is to increase pro- 
duction. This principle has been over-worked during recent 
years when margins tightened. We continued to increase 
production to reduce cost but seemed to be amazed to find 
that this surplus production reduced our margins faster than 
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sive step and it should have the full support of every one 
in the industry immediately. There is no need now for 
women to work at night to supply any trade requirement, 
and no one could possibly justify such employment except 
in an emergency. After mature consideration, it has been 
decided that we have reached a point in the progress of the 
industry when this rather bold step should be taken and 
the officers of The Cotton-Textile Institute hope that every 
executive will fall in line promptly. There appears to be 
a wide spread difference of opinion as to the effect this 
might have on production. Some operators are firm in the 
belief that they can spin at night without female spinners, 
while others are equally firm in the belief that ring spinning 
is a woman’s work and will never be successfully handled 
by a man. With women eliminated we will soon learn 
something about spinning with men. My opinion is that 
very few will succeed at it. 

“Getting back to the part of the plant executive we must 
expect in future to see your labor subject to more lay-offs. 
This means that wage scales must be on a level that will 
permit such lay-offs as becomes necessary to maintain 
proper production control to balance trade requirements. 
This is necessary in all other major industries and I see 
no reason why southern textile mills can be an exception. 
At the same time low cost per pound must be maintained 
which means less labor per unit of output. Weekly earn- 
ings of labor when employed should be increased where 
possible. It also appears that you may have some oppor- 


tunity in training labor in sane use of money earned. If 
I did not have ginghams to sell, I might suggest as a 


village slogan, ess gasoline and more ginghams.’ 

“Let me say in conclusion that you should not be dis- 
couraged. It is an interesting game we are playing and I love 
it. The greater the problem the more fun we have in solving 
it. We have yet several years ahead of what I must call 
a reconstruction period and let’s see who will be in the ranks 
when they are reformed. I am fighting with you and hope 
to be in at the finish but I warn you now that you have to 
be good to stand up under the present strain. 

“Do not forget that cotton manufacturing in these South- 
ern States has certain world advantages to both capital and 
labor, and will be here carrying on when we are under the 
sod. It is our duty to do our best by it while we tempo- 
rarily have it under our care. Some day in the ordinary 
course of events we must pass our responsibilities on to 
others so let’s keep our feet on the ground, our brains con- 
stantly at work and most important of all, keep well in mind 
these thoughts: Our competitors are our associates and 
we 


can never get ahead by destroying others.” 
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Engineers Advised to 





Cooperate with Finishers 


at A.S.M.E. Meeting 


textile 
finishers and mechanical engineers was emphasized 
by H. M. Burke, of 


ehairman Of the 


between 


LILLE Ol Close 


COr yperath ) 


the Dutchess Bleachery and 
rextile Division of the American So- 
Mechanica Engineers, at the meeting held in 
; Wednesday of this week by that divi 
auspices of the Greenville 


(,ree} ville. ~~ § 
the 
with the Charlotte Section cooperating. 


Mr. Burke 


unde Section and 
southern cotton 
finishers held in Greenville the previous day and stated 
that 


born, 


spoke of the meeting ot 
at that mec ting there had been born, or possibly rC- 
a southern section of the National Association of 
Cotton He believes that a liason 
between that group and the A.S.M.E. would be of value 
and 


Finishers of Fabrics. 
that the engineers could help in giving engineering 
data to the finishers. 

This statement was of particular interest since the 
finishers’ meeting on Tuesday had been a closed one and 
no official statement had been given out regarding its 
results. However, it had been understood that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to effect closer cooperation 
among textile finishers in that section. 


Humidification Paper Discussed 


Harry D. Learnard of the Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C.., 
presided at the morning session of the A.S.M.E. meet- 
ing, at which two papers, printed on the following pages, 
wert presented 

Following the address on ‘“Humidification of Textile 
Plants,” by E. D. Smith, of J. FE. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, W. B. Hodges, of Parks-Cramer Co., emphasized 
the necessity of continuing care being given to humidi- 
He also referred to the cooling which 
additional evaporation, and stated that 
if we balance the evaporation of water against the heat 


Lying equipment 


can be secured by 


produced by the machinery, etc can obtain a very 


decided 


James W. Cox, Jt 
\ugusta, (aa 


we 


reduction of temperature 


vice-president of a group of asso- 


ciated mulls 1 


precipitated an interesting 





discussion when he asked for opinions as to the best 
moisture content for roving when it leaves the card room. 
\fter remarks by Mr. Hodge, Frank B. Comins and 
\W. M. Tralton of the American Moisting Co., and J. A. 
McPherson of J. E. Sirrine & Co., it seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that conditions differ in different 
mills, but that the moisture content of cotton should 
increase gradually as it progresses through the various 
stages of manufacture; that the best results are secured 
when the humidity in the roving room is slightly higher 
than in the carding room; and that there is an opportunity 
for research work to determine the optimum moisture 
content of cotton in the various steps through the mill. 


Discussion of Water Treatment 


The paper on “The Treatment of Water for Bleach- 
ing and Dyeing,” by C. D. Blackwelder of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., was read by Mr. McPherson in the absence of Mr. 
Blackwelder. During the discussion, it was brought out 
by M. C. Ellison, of the Grinnell Co., that the corrosive 
effect of some water upon pipings and fittings is quite a 
serious factor and that often in old plants it is found that 
pipes have been practically closed up by such corrosion. 

As J. E. Sirrine was unable to attend the A.S.M.E. 
banquet in the evening, D. J. Kerr, general superin- 
tendent of the Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., and 
chairman of the Greenville Section, acted as toastmaster. 

Wm. E. Mitchell, vice-president, Georgia Power Co.., 
drew a graphic picture of the part which electrical 
power development has played in southern industrial 
development. He predicted that the bulk of power in- 
crease in the future will come from steam. 

L. W. Wallace, executive secretary, American Engi- 
neering Council, spoke on “Engineering in Industry and 
Government.” H. H. Burke and James W. Cox, |r., 
present and past chairman, respectively of the textile 
division, spoke briefly. 

Golf prizes were awarded to Prof. S. 


Earle Mauldin. 


B. Earl and 


A.S.M.LE. Papers on Humidification and Water Purification 


MPORI 
treatment 


ANCE of and 
of and dyeing was 
emphasized at the Southern Textile Meeting of the 
Mechanical 


22, 1930 


humidification 
bleaching 


textile-mull 


Water To! 
held in 

Discussion of the effect 
textile 


\merican Society of Eneimec cs, 


Greenville, S. C., Oct 
manufacturing in 


of humidification in cotton 


relation to increased production,elimination of waste, 
and improvement of working conditions was led by E. D. 
Smith, J]. KE. Sirrine & Co. 


impure water and inadequate water-purification plants in 


engineer, Results of using 


bleaching 


and dyeing establishments were pointed out in 
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a paper by C. D. Blackwelder, who is in charge of chem- 
ical engineering operations of the same company. 

Speaking of the value of modern practice in humidifi- 
cation, Mr. Smith said in part: 


Modern Humidification Practice 


Humidification of textile plants is no longer guesswork or 
approximation, but has become a problem of exact science. 
In the last five or six years there has been a great deal more 
thought and study given to humidification than ever before. 
particularly that part in the lowering of temperatures. Today, 
modern humidification not only maintains a constant relative 


1930 








jumidity, but it also washes the air and introduces fresh air 
through open windows. By this process a more uniform tem- 
erature is maintained in the room, which is most beneficial 
‘o the health of the employees. 
In designing a humidification, or 
ir-conditioning system, there are two major factors to be 
considered: (1) correct relative humidity, and (2) tempera- 
ure that is most beneficial to the health of the employees. 
(he correct humidity is that percentage of relative humidity 


in a broader sense, an 


inder which best-running work is obtained. This percent- 
ize of relative humidity varies according to the quality 
ind type of cotton, construction of goods, and speed of 


nachines. 

(here are certain departments in a cotton mill that gener- 
ite a great deal of heat; 1.e., spinning , twisting, and weav- 
ng. Naturally a spinning room is hotter than a weave room, 
or more frictional heat is generated by the frames. For 
nstance, in a motor-driven sheeting mill there are about 
ve times as many B.t.u. generated in the spinning as in the 
weaving process. Now to eliminate this heat there are four 
undamental ways: (1) by direct cooling or removal of the 
eat, (2) by evaporation of water by the heat generated by 
the machines and employees, (3) by air circulation, and 

) by reducing the moisture content in the air. 

A manufacturer, before spending the money on a modern 
\ir-conditioning system, wants to know what he will receive 
rom it, especially as the condition of the textile industry as 
t is today is not of the best. He will first ask: “How much 
more will I make?” Or he may ask: “How much less will 

lose?” No two plants are exactly the same and each one 
should be given careful study, but generally the manufacturer 
will benefit by increased production, better running of work, 
inore uniform work, elimination of large amount of waste, 
inaximum speed of machines, increased moisture content, 
etter working conditions, and minimum number of em- 
ployees. 

The actual saving in money will naturally vary according 
to the physical condition of the mill. About two years ago 
the humidifying systems in two mills were revamped, that 
part of the equipment that could not be used was discarded, 
the remainder supplemented to conform with modern prac- 


tice; both mills were manufacturing print cloth. The first 
mill had 50,000 spindles, the second 70,000; and they used 
12,000 and 16,006 bales of cotton respectively a year. The 


‘quipment in the first mill was about sixteen years old but 
vas kept in fairly good condition; the equipment in the 
second mill was older and had never been given proper 
ittention. After these systems were revamped, the first mill 
used over a bale of cotton 
less a week than before; and 
the second mill had such a 
large saving that it was 
enough to pay for the in- 
stallation in a little over two 
years. 


ee 
In another mill the hu- eee Ts 
ee To) Was Tc- Foe cool ee 
Vamped, and as it was in ih di teh 
. . ! ; an 
excellent condition, only eee ee es to 
sufficient additional equip- 


Weereeeeed 


ment was added to modern- 
ize it. In checking over the 
system before and after the 
installation of the additional 
equipment, a very interest- 
ing feature was _ noticed: 


he mill was on fine goods 
ind was running with a _ relative humidity of about 
54% ; the humidity was raised to about 60%. Before 


increasing the relative humidity, count was made of 
the “ends down” for several weeks, which averaged 60 per 
hour on 10,000 spindles or about 40 frames. After the new 
‘quipment was installed and regulated, the average of “ends 
down” on the same frames was 20 per hour. This one item 
ilone of preventing yarn breakage was well worth the cost 
of modernizing the system. 

The majority of mills having air-conditioning systems in- 
stalled over six years, that have not been revamped since 
the installation, are decidedly deficient in humidity and 
regulation; and money invested in bringing the system up 





Modern cotton spinning rooms have 
designed humidification systems 
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to modern standards will be well spent by increased produc- 
tion and by obtaining a better acca 

Many systems installed in textile plants which have come 
under the author’s observation, have been found after a year 
or two to lack the proper supervision, and naturally the best 
results are not obtained. In some cases, the mill manage- 
ment has discarded equipment in use and purchased a new 
system of another manufacture, believing that the deficiency 
in relative humidity of the first system installed was due to 
the make and type, whereas the basic reason for inadequate 
humidity was failure on their part to care for the equipment 
properly. If an inspection of the system is made by a 
textile engineer or from the company — the in 
stallation at least every six months, or preferably four times 
and a report made outlining the physical condition 
system with recommendations as to the amount of 
humidity to be carried, the best results will be ob 
at all times. 


one 


a Vear, 
of the 

relative 
tained 


Importance of Suitable Water 
Mr. 


Blackwelder’s paper in his absence was read by 
Mr. McPherson. In outlining the importance of suit 
able water bleaching and dyeing and results of using 
water-treatment plants of faulty design, the paper stated 
in * 

f all the raw materials entering into washing, scouring, 
ble: ie and dyeing water is by far the most 
important, since it enters every stage of the operation, either 
as a vehicle for the chemicals used or as a solvent for the 
impurities which have been removed. The difference between 
the results obtained in two different bleacheries is often due 
largely to the difference in the composition of the water. 

Most textile men are familiar with the usual type of filter 
plants found in connection with the textile plants that were 
built prior to six years ago. Since that time many changes 
in the design of the plants and the os of chemical 
treatment have been made. The design of the filter beds and 
operating controls has gone through a period of im- 
provement. 

The average filter plant produces water that is practically 
free from turbidity and suspended matter, and the water is 
fairly clear and sparkling. Due to the physical appearance 
of this water, it is rarely suspected of causing trouble in the 
processing of the goods. Frequently goods are damaged to 
a greater or less extent because of certain minerals and 
colloids being left in the water, which are not visible to the 
unaided eye. Sometimes the raw water supply is polluted 
with sewage and wastes, 
and although the water is 
clarified, certain harmful 
elements have been left in 
the water. Spore-forming 
bacteria also may be present 
in the water, which are hard 
to destroy and often give 
trouble in the ble: achery by 
producing stains, peculiar 
odors, and moulds. 

A very small amount of 
suspended matter will cause 
trouble in a bleachery when 
the water is allowed to cir- 
culate on the cloth or yarn. 
carefully It will cause a precipitate 
; which results usually in a 
brownish stain. Iron in its 
various forms is one of the greatest sources of trouble in 
water supplies. 

In a great many cases in 


processes, 


textile mills dyers blame their 
dyestuffs and chemicals for causing uneven dyeings, when 
really the trouble is in the quality of the water. With a 
properly treated water supply, many stains can be elimi- 
nated, and a reduction in the quantity of chemicals used 
processing the goods will be made. 

Water with excess hardness should not be used for bleach- 
ing and dyeing. Hard water is not as good a solvent as 
soft water. It causes secondary reactions with the chemicals 


used in the various solutions, with the result that more chem- 
required 


icals are in the processing of a given quantity of 
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m the use ot hard water 


gO { factory results fron 


are seen more often in the kier boiling than anywhere ese 

the bleach house. Calcium and magnesium sa!ts torm 
iInso.u compounds with the aikalis and soap compounds 
used in boiling. These insoluble particles, if left on the 
tile ome worked into the cloth and form a protective 


which will not allow the goods 


ating spots to bleach 
properly. If the are dved, these spots resist the 
enetration ot the dye and cause light spots in the dyed 


2OO0dS 


ere are many water-treatment plants in use today that 
are being called on to produce satisfactory water for process- 
, but great difhculty is being experienced in getting the 
quality of required. Very few of these plants that 
are not tunctioning properly were designed especially to 
treat the raw water being handled. 

Some of the plants that under the 
for study and report were producing 
quality that a consider 


watel 


hav © come 


author’s 
water of 


obse rvation 
such poor 
able amount ot the eoods handled 
in the had to be proc 
essed a second time. The produc 
tion of delicate shades was 1mpos- 
Manv of these hit-and-miss 
water-treatment plants were 
without sufficient mixing 
in which the raw water 
agitated before 
stilling wall 
subsidence 
case the 


bleachery 


Sibi 
designed 
chambers 
and coagulant is 
through the 
into the coagulating or 
basin. In nearly every 
retention period in the coagulating 
basin was too short, and the 

through the basin too 
ereat. On checking up the cost of 
operating these plants it was found 
that the chemical 
cessive which made the 
very expensive. 


passing 


velocity 


dosage was ex- 
chemical 
treatment Due 
to improperly designed c agulating 
basins and filter beds, the filter 
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Water supplies for mills in many sections 
require careful treatment before use 


runs were short, which resulted in the use of a high per- 
centege of the filtered water for back washing, thereby 
reducing the net output of the filter plant. Many of these 
plants are not provided with proper equipment for controlling 
the alkalinity and hydrogen-ion concentration of the fil- 
tered water. This is a very important subject and should 
receive proper thought by all owners of filter plants. 

Many of the so-called troubles in the bleachery and dye- 
house can be avoided by proper treatment of the water sup- 
ply. Proper study should be made of the particular water 
to be treated before designing a water-treatment plant. Full 
knowledge of the processes and the chemical reactions in- 
volved in the bleachery and dyehouse should be known before 
deciding the chemical treatment of the water. Many tests 
should be made on the raw water over a period of several 
months if possible. The tests should include complete min- 
eral analyses, as well as bacteriological studies. Studies 
and observations should be made of the chemical dosage 
required, size of the “floc’’ formed 
by the coagulant, rate of floc for- 
mation and precipitation, nature of 
the colloids, turbidity and color 
removal, clarity of the water be- 
tween the floc, and turbidity and 
color in the settled water. In addi- 
tion to this, studies should be made 
of the corrosive properties of the 
water with a view of eliminating 
this evil. 

After the water-treatment plant 
is built and the operators instructed 
in its operation, the plant must not 
be forgotten. The composition of 
the water in nearly all rivers and 
streams is changing constantly, due 
particularly to sewage and _ trade- 
waste pollution. This being the 
case, the filter-plant operators re- 
quire the technical services of a 
chemical laboratory and_ instruc- 
tions periodically. 





Distributor Favors Higher Prices on Cottons 


Sears-Roebuck Head Speaks at Chicago Meeting 


‘onl WILL be better for textile prices to go up, 
not down,” said Robert E. Wood, president 
Sears-Roebuck & Co., Seventh Con- 
ference of Major Industries, University of Chi- 
cago, Wednesday, Oct. Ze. 
Mr. Wood's remarks on this point follow : 
‘\ popular number in cotton goods—sheeting 
sold in our 1909 catalogue for 3$c. a yard and 
in the fall of 1930 it is selling for 94c. a yard, 
per yard in 


before the 


after dropping from a peak of lec. 
1920. 

reached in 1909? 
lt was accomplished by almost peon negro labor 


“How was this price of 34e. 


in the cotton fields and by raising the raw ma- 
terial on farm land which had a negligible value, 
a value so low that taxes were insufficient to pro- 
vide other facilities. 
he raw material that went into that sheeting was 
made up in mills where the cheapest of immigrant 


proper schools, roads or 


or native labor was employed at almost starvation 


wages. 
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“Today, both the field worker in cotton and the 
mill worker have low wages and a low standard 
of living when compared with the rest of agri- 
culture and industry, but at least both have 
greatly improved their condition in the last 20 
years. Now where are you going to get the de- 
lation in the textile industry? A reduction in 
selling price cannot be taken out of profits be- 
cause there are none for the grower, or the mill 
owner and very little for the merchant. Any de- 
flation has to come out of wages. Yet I doubt 
whether any responsible man wants to drive the 
investor into bankruptcy and to drive the field 
and mill worker back to the standards of 1909. 

“In this case, it will be better for prices to go 
up, not down.” 

+ 

Coming from a large buyer of textile products, 
these views suggest an aroused public sentiment 
that favors better humanitarian conditions even 
at expense of higher prices. 














Fig. 3. A piece of black paper with slits to 
hold the rayon allows one to count the num- 
ber of filaments 


Making 


Fig. 1. 
of a cross section of rayon 








Fig. 4. A magnification of 50 diameters 
facilitates the counting of filaments in rayon 


Making a photomicrograph 


ayon Cross Sections 


in Three Minutes 
By Ken G. Niblack 


HE boss asked for cross-section specimens of 

rayon. He said he would like to have photographs 

taken of them. I had never made a cross section 
of rayon, but it promised to be an interesting job. 

After rummaging through all the available textile 
books which describe the methods and equipment 
usually employed to cut a specimen of rayon, I decided 
that there must be some easier way to achieve my pur- 
pose. I made several starts with paraffin and pigment. 
These experiments showed me that the rayon fiber was 
like a little tube and that light would travel up through 
it for a considerable distance; therefore an extremely 
thin specimen was not necessary. 

The thought came to me that perhaps if I could hold 
fibers in a slit in a piece of paper, I should be 
able to examine the top section. I tried this with 
a piece of heavy writing paper, and it worked 
surprisingly well; and I see no reason why this method 
should not be satisfactory to the 
textile man who would like to 
study the cross sections of rayon 
for determining the type of rayon 
or for determining the density of 
a yarn. 

I procured some black paper 
that was quite a bit heavier than 
writing paper. I cut this into 
small 4-in. squares and cut a slit 
in each square about 4 in. long. 
Into this slit I pulled the fibers, 
cutting them off about § of an 
in. on each side of the paper 
with a pair of scissors. 

It happened that I wanted to 
save my specimen for photo- 
graphing if it proved to be good 
enough; and therefore I fixed 
these slips of paper onto a micro- 
scope slide with rubber cement. 
After they had sufficient time 


Fig. 2. 
sections made by simple method described in 
accompanying article 
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Photomicrographs of rayon cross- 


to become well set, I cut off the fibers protruding from 
the top of each piece of paper with a new safety razor 
blade. I tried sawing the fibers off and chopping them 
off, and found that chopping them off was the better 
method. Another thing, I learned was that it was best 
to go just under the surface of the paper in order to be 
more sure of cutting the fibers off at the same length. 

[ should judge it took me about three minutes to make 
one specimen after having all my materials ready. This 
seems to me a considerable saving in time over the usual 
procedure. I used Bausch & Lomb FFS-7 microscope. 
Kor observing the specimen I used the 43X-objective 
and a 5X-eyepiece; but for photographing I used the 
10X-objective and 20X-eyepiece, since these gave better 
depth of focus. Either combination gives about 200- 
diameter magnification. Of course, I always located my 
specimen with the lower-powered objectives first. 

For taking pictures I arranged a Bausch & Lomb H 
camera with shutter and observa- 
tion eyepiece, as shewn in Fig. 1. 
I found that the ribbon-filament 
microscope lamp required only 
about a half - minute exposure 
of the plate. The photographic 
results were not as gratifying as 
the visual, but in many cases 
photographic records as shown in 
Fig. 2 are of the value. 

The same sort of black paper 
can be used for counting the 
number of filaments in rayon 
yarn, cutting a slit in one end and 
two slits at right angles to this 
in the center as shown in Fig. 3. 
This method separates the fila- 
ments and draws them tight. It 
does not break the filaments, but 
holds them firmly in a plane suit- 
able for microscopic examination 


(Fig. 4). 
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Wool Lace Vogue 


Makes 1930 Boom Year for Lace Industry 


memories 1930 


os \TEVER unpleasant may 
ive behind for most textile manufacturers, 

there 1s one division that can regard the year 
with eminent satisfaction; namely, the lace mills. To 
lace manufacturers, 1930 is proving a boom year, which 


is particularly gratifying in that it follows nearly a 
lecade of lean business. A revival of feminine styles 
brought lace back very strongly last winter, and_ this 
vogue had not had time to wane before another signif- 


icant vogue—the wool lace fashion made its appearance. 


jumped up with the rapidity 
and has grown so important 


Che demand for wool lace 


characteristic of such styles, 


during the last three months that now it represents a 
foremost outlet for lace fabrics Wool lace finds itself 
established for the season, with a future as definite as 


nything can be in these days of quick style changes. 
Wool lace sales at present run into big figures ; 


15% of 


about 
‘country are now on this 
line, the output totaling 100,000 yards weekly. Buying 


all lace machines 1n thx 


is firm, considering the general hesitancy, and ‘the market 
is steadily widening. At present writing, silk lace 
lemand also has increased, and mills hard pressed 


indeed, 
from an 


to fill orde [Ss 


it might be said that this trade is 

sutfering embarrassment of riches. 
Paris Started It 

W ool lac« 


Chanel, the 


first excited attention 1n early summer when 


well-known Paris designer, featured this 


fabric in dresses and blouses, both made of French wool 
lace. This tied up with the growing style importance of 
wool fabrics, both tweeds and knit goods. Then Hattie 


designer, showed wool lace 


Carneei \merican models 


50 (1998) 


made of domestic lace, and within a few weeks, lace 
manufacturers found themselves flooded with orders. 


Production of wool lace in domestic mills was accelerated 


in July, but was impeded by production difficulties. 
Wool lace, it should be explained, is a silk-and-wool 
fabric; there is no 100% wool lace; recently mills have 


tried to widen the market at the low-priced end by pro- 
ducing some wool-and-cotton lace, but the output is small. 
or wool lace, the mills use French spun worsted yarn, 


fairly heavy warp twist, counts 2/30s to 2/40s. The 
chief difficulty at the start was to get enough of this 
varn. Spinners did not make the particular twist 


required ; and the shortage of yarn held back wool lace 
production for some September, 
spinners were producing large quantities, 
mills have no difficulty in getting supplies. 

Mechanical problems involved in adjusting silk lace 
equipment to the production of wool lace, were not seri- 
ous; but the preliminary work did involve numerous 
costly experiments. Wool lace is made in similar con- 
struction to the finer silk laces; demand is mostly for 
high-grade wool lace, which explains why manufacturers 
have not tried producing wool-and-rayon lace. 


weeks; by however, 


and now lace 


The pro 
duction of wool-and-silk lace is smaller per given motion 
than is the with silk lace; it is estimated that ma- 
chines produce only 60% wool-and-silk lace, as against 
100% output of the staple silk line. 

When they started the new line, 


case 


manufacturers found 


they could not use wool on bobbins, so they adopted 
special beams for the wool, and employed the finest 
quality of Italian thrown silk on the bobbins. The 


machine set-up for wool otherwise is identical to the silk 
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lace set-up. Manufacturers had few designs for wool 
lace available at the start, so they duplicated their old 
silk lace patterns, the difference being that they used 


wool yarn on special auxiliary beams on the machines, 
these beams taking place of the old beams used for rayon 
when silk-and-rayon lace was produced. The installation 
of the special auxiliary beams permitted a quick switch 
trom silk lace to wool lace. 


Styling and Merchandising 


Demand for wool lace at first cut decidedly into the 
lemand for silk lace, but now the latter is being sought 
tor formal winter dresses and producers report active 
demand at both ends. At the silk lace end, there is 
emphatic interest in Chantilly. Lace manufacturers are 
in a strong position on orders. Buyer preference covers 
a wide range of designs. In July, the manufacturers 
produced only the floral types favored in silk lace, but 
now wool lace is available in geometrics as well; evelit 
effects are important, as are several distinctive polka dot 
patterns. The mills expect geometrics to dominate in 
Palm Beach sports fabrics; already there is good demand 
it this end. The new geometrics have very few open 
ings, being almost as substantial as a knitted cloth. Pre- 
vailing colors include black, wine tones, cricket green, 
manilla brown, beige, and nature. There is a tendency 
to darker shades for the Northern states and pastels 
for Palm Beach resort wear; one of the newest colors is 
‘“Doudon Red,” named for Capt. Dieudonne (Doudon) 
Coste, transatlantic flyer; there is also a rust color. 

Wool lace went big in street dresses at first, and is 
still favored for these garments, being used also for 
holiday and sports dresses. Widening of the market 
made wool lace popular for blouses, to be worn with 
tweed suits, now very much the vogue; blouse colors 
include nature, cream, white, and beige. Sportswear 
naturally suggested itself as an outstanding market, but 
the arrival of the vogue at the end of the spring season 
prevented immediate exploitation of wool lace for sports. 
Now, however, this lace is being actively promoted at 


ITT Ty hT; 


Le he | 


Popular pattern developed in wool lace and the designer's original sketch for the pattern. 
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this end, and manufacturers report a growing demand 
from makers of outdoor apparel. Wool lace also is used 
for neckwear, trimming, and part-bodies of dresses, to a 
considerable extent; also for crowns and brims of hats 
and for underwear. The range of designs is rapidly 
widening, but even now it is limited by mechanical prob 
lems. At first, available designs were so few that on 
foremost company was producing 30% of its wool lace 
output in one pattern. 

Wool lace prices are firm; increased output brought 
a slight recession a month ago, but growth of demard 
steadied the market later. \ll orders are of good size. 
and there is some future buying. Wool lace is essentiall) 
a quality proposition with the blouse market a growing 
outlet. Blouses made of this fabric retail for $10 to $12. 
and dresses from $25 upward. Manufacturers see the 
blouse demand as most promising and expect it to outlast 
the vogue for wool lace dresses. 

\sked regarding the availability of rayon yarn in pro 
ducing wool lace, manufacturers said the emphasis on 
fine texture in wool-lace fabrics made rayon imprac 
ticable, adding that dull finish also is important and that 
rayon is too lustrous, silk beimg found more to the 
purpose. 
ilar problems, so far as daintiness and delicacy are con- 
cerned. Mechanically speaking, rayon or cotton can be 
used as easily as silk in producing wool lace. 


Wool-and-cotton lace presents somewhat sim 


Lace Trade’s Good Year 


Commenting on the excellent year enjoyed by the lace 
trade, C. B. J. Molitor, secretary of the American Lace 
Manufacturers Association, said: “Experiences, mostly 
unfortunate ones, have made the industry very respon- 
sive, very quick to meet a new style, and to adjust 
equipment to produce what may be wanted. Previously, 


manufacturers were too conservative; now they have 
their ears to the ground and can make an almost over- 
night change, as soon as style variation demands it. 
That’s why they are doing so well just now with both 
silk and wool lace.” 
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By b. F. Hayes 


ANY woolen and worsted loomfixers have at- 
tempted to improve the center filling stop 
motion. In most cases the object in such 


attempts has been to give greater leverage to the knock- 
ing-off mechanism. In my opinion, a larger amount of 
leverage is not required, although I realize that many 
disagree with me on this point. I base my opinion on 
many years of study, and I have reached the conclu- 
sion that no mechanical improvements are necessary to 
make this motion stop the loom on every pick that is 
incomplete. If properly adjusted, it will stop the loom 
time the runs out; and mind 

| do not specify that the filling must break or run out 
before reaching or before passing the filling stop motion. 
With the correct adjustment, it will only very rarely 
stop false 


every filling breaks or 


Lack of Understanding 


It is rather amusing, or would be amusing, if it were 
not so very costly, to note how few of these filling stop 
motions have not been “improved” by the fixers. One 
of the best fixers I have ever known used to believe it 
necessary to add a piece of wire to this motion in order 
to prevent tearing of holes in the cloth. This wire was 
one of his favorite contraptions until a second hand in 
the Wood Worsted Mill, at Lawrence, Mass., told him 
that he would permit no so-called improvements of that 
This second hand, by the way, found that he could 
not himself prevent the tearing of holes in the cloth, 


sort. 
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The Center Filling Stop Motion 


Cotton looms must also have well adjusted stop motions 
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Does Not Require Im 
by the fixer 


although he worked on the problem from dinner to 
five o'clock. 


Wires Must Have Proper Latitude 


| was called in on the particular case referred to, and 
found that the casting on the breast beam was set too 
high, with the result that it would not allow the feeler 
wires to go down deep enough in the slot. The wires 
had so short a distance to move before reaching the 
cloth, that they arrived before the lay was sufficiently 
far back to allow the wires to clear. It required only 
ten minutes to find the cause and apply the remedy, using 
no special contraption. It do not wish to imply that I 
and I alone know the working parts of the center filling 
stop motion thoroughly, but this incident is a typical 
example of the lack of understanding regarding this 
motion which is so prevalent. 

Even the weavers are inclined to expect the fixer 
to design a special attachment to be applied to this mo- 
tion. I well remember the strenuous objections raised 
by one weaver when, on first tackling his looms, I threw 
appliances of this sort by him out of the window. When 
| had completed the job, this weaver told me that he had 
never before seen a loom which would stop when the 
filling ran out or broke after it had actually passed 
the stop motion. 

Another mill in which | accepted a position as loom- 
fixer was making a ten-harness 4/1 sateen with a filling 
of about 1/25s worsted. The looms were 72 in. in reed 

space and were weaving a cloth 60 in. 


wide. The weavers found they could 
use no drag in the shuttles. The 
trouble was due to the shoe of the 


filling stop motion being set as far 
forward as possible; and the result 
of this condition was that 90% of 
all the filling stop motions in the mill 
were out of order. I set the shoes 
for this grade of work as far back as 
possible, and found the problem solved. 


Regulating Pressure 


New filling stop motions as received 
from the C. & K. shop are all equipped 
with a _ spring for regulating the 
amount of pressure placed on the fill- 
ing by the feeler wires. If our filling 
is coarse, we require more pressure 





provement 


than if it is fine. The spring is 
equipped with an adjusting screw for 
adjusting this pressure. The posi- 
tion of the shoe also governs the 
amount of pressure on the filling, 
because upon the shoe depends the 
part of the feeler wires which is 
to touch the filling. Therefore both 
the adjusting screw and the shoe must be considered in 
applying the pressure. If our wires catch the filling near 
the outside end, the pressure is light; but if they catch 
it near the base, the pressure is much greater. 

Cloths require different pressures in 
the tightness of the weaves. 
requires more 


will bear 


Weave. 


weave. 


accordance with 
The plain or cotton weave 
pressure than any other. Shedding early 
pressure than shedding late. 
sure should be so adjusted 


requires more The pres- 


as to carry anything less than 
a complete pick of filling down into the slot and so stop 
the loom. Excessive pressure may make filling kinks in 
the center of the cloth if it js not relie 
The pressure spring to which I 
portant part of the filling stop 
can work up to 100% 
however, 
spring. 


ved in time. 

refer is one very im- 
motion, and no motion 
efficiency without it. 


There are. 
thousands of looms 


running without this 


At one time the springs were not placed in the loom 
properly. The adjusting screw very often came out and 
was lost. This resulted in the spring being too power- 
ful. Very often in such cases the fixer, instead of re- 
placing the lost adjusting screw, employed a very much 
weaker spring, often making it from a feeler wire. A 
feeler wire is not powerful enough, and yet there are 
probably more C. & K. looms working with feeler wires 
than with the regular springs. When the regular spring 
is used, none of the contraptions which I_have mentioned 
are required. The springs, as I recall, cost only 5c. per 
dozen, and one broken pick passing the filling stop mo- 
tion costs the equivalent of enough springs to supply 
about thirty looms for twenty ye 

[ recall one overseer who 
Wires instead of the springs. 
me to use two feeler wires. Two are better than one, 
but are not as good as the regular springs. 

The newest looms are built with the 
fastened in position by a lock nut, and hence these do 
not come out and get lost as formerly. Another new 
improvement is a hump on the main casting of the filling 
stop motion, which is designed to 


ars, with proper care. 
insisted that I use feeler 
When I objected, he told 


adjusting screws 


relieve the pressure 


lf we push back the shoe 
on the filling at point A. 

When we place the shoe or 
caught by the wires at point B. 
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(or cam, as it is called), the feeler wires 
This is all right for a satin 
cam forward the filling is 


This is the place for a cotton 


Notice the leverage at point A as compared with point BR. 


slightly when there is no danger of 


a broken pick being 
allowed to pass. 


This hump makes possible using more 
pressure without forming filling kinks in the center 
of the cloth. 

On cotton weaves we can obtain enough pressure from 
the spring alone, unless we are shedding very late and 
our filling is light. In the latter case we must bring 
our shoe forward to give the feeler Wires a larger lever- 
age by catching the filling nearer to the the 
feeler wires. if our cloth is narrow and our 
looms are wide, we cannot use as much pressure as if 
the cloth were filling up the reed Now if we 
change our weave to a twill. we must set back our shoe: 
otherwise our feeler wires would have too much leverage 
and would stop the loom when the filling js not missing. 

As I have already said, if we shed early, we must 
have either more pressure or more leverage than if we 
shed late, because when shedding early our warp threads 
clamp on to the filling, making it more difficult for the 
teeler wires to carry down into the slot any filling which 
is slightly less than a complete pick. When shedding 
late, we cannot use the same amount of pressure with- 
out stopping the loom falsely. 

We often ask this filling stop motion to do more work 
than it was designed to do. If we try to do by hand 
the work which the filling stop motion is supposed to do 
in stopping the loom, and find that we cannot relieve 
the brake in such manner, we can hardly expect the 
delicate filling stop motion to do it. The brake rod 
should move easily. The cam on the brake rod should 
be set as close to the shipper handle 
mit quick moving of the handle. 

Some filling stop motions are so designed that the 
shipper handle can be relieved before the brake is re- 
lieved, but I have not seen this arrangement many times. 
I believe that this is a good system and that the shipper 
handle should be relieved before or at the same time 
the brake is relieved. In most looms the brake is re- 
lieved first, and the shipper handle is relieved by the 
brake rod as it comes up. 


base of 
Of course, 


space. 


as possible to per- 
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\N\Y finisher of 


cially the less expensive class of fabrics 


times a woolen goods—espe- 
runs 
into perplexing problems of what to do when the 
fulling soap breaks down or “turns to water.” Often the 
first step taken to overcome a difficulty of this nature is 
to increase the concentration of the soap and alkali. This 
problem, but in many 
instances does not improve the conditions. Frequently a 
change in the source of supply of the soap is made, witl 
the hope that this will eliminate the difficulty. 
While these experiments and changes are going on, the 
le may disappear. 


procedure sometimes solves the 


trouble his may be due to some change 
in the stock or some modification of the method of man 
ipulation. But if the trouble clears up after the substi 
tution of one make of soap for another, the soap previ 
ously used will, no doubt, receive the blame. From that 
time on the made, “We had trouble 


with Blank soap, but when we changed to another brand, 


statement will be 


our troubles all disappeared.” In other words, the vendor 


of the soap used originally is put on the blacklist. 
Soap Not Always at Fault 
[f a scientific investigation is made each time a prob 


lem of this nature confronts a finisher, the real cause of 
the trouble will generally be found to be something other 
than the where the 
rather than by a hit 
and-miss method, the answer is obtained in less time, at 


soap itself. In almost 


run 


every Case 


trouble is down scientifically 


i lower cost, and with the production of a smaller amount 
of inferior 


mm 1 
mercnanarse. 


Recently we were attorded the opportunity of making 


an investigation in a mill where they were having trouble 

cloth. As soon as the 
soaped down in the fulling mill, it was noted 
that tl » liquor had lost its body or “turned to water.” 
nary circumstances this should not have hap 
pened, because the uct and the 
| 


l 
soap and 1.6 


1 > 
finishing a 32-07 


mackinaw 


soap was a high-titre pro 


up with 4.6 oz. of oz. ot 


soda ash to the gal. 


1iously there was something in the stock which was 


causing this trouble Samples of the varn were picked 

ut of the warp and the filling, and these were tested 

sé irate! ror toreig substances The ash of these 

stocks was no more than the usual percentage Phis 

wou licate that there were no impurities, such as 
e or stripper, left in the goods. \ further check 

made | running an analvsis of the ash showed the 
esence of no excess of metallic salts 


An ether extraction was next made, and this indicated 


1 1 1 


that the stock had been oiled with a non-emulsifvins 
stock lubricant Phere was over 10°% of this oil in the 
stock urther investigation showed that this stock was 
n odd of shoddy, which had been purchased at a low 
price without regard to oil quality or content Herein 
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Scientific Investigation Ends Trouble in 


Fulling Low-Grade Woolens 


By Herbert C. Roberts 
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Since 


lay the trouble. the oil on the stock was a non- 
emulsifying mineral oil, the entire amount of soap was 
heing used to emulsify it; and only the watery emulsion 
was left in the goods. 

With this information at hand, the problem became 
one of removing the oil before the goods were fulled 
Removal of the oil could be acc ymplished by scouring 
the fabric in the washer before it was put in the fulling 
mill. However, it tied up production to scour the goods 
before fulling, since the number of washers was only 
sufficient to take care of the pieces as they came out of 
the fulling mill. 


Novel Method Proposed 


\ novel method was proposed, tried out, and pro- 
nounced most satisfactory. It consisted of soaping the 
eoods in the fulling mill as heretofore done and running 
them a little wetter than usual. They were run in the 
mill without weights for 15 min. The fabric was then 
taken out of the mill and hydro-extracted as dry as 
possible. ‘This treatment loosened up, emulsified, and 
threw out the oil and grease in the goods. The pieces 
were placed back in the fulling and soaped again. Dur- 
ing the second soaping there was no breaking down of 


the soap because the oil had been eliminated. This 
method was used until all the stock which gave the 
trouble had been consumed. After this, the regular 


method of fulling and scouring was resumed. That is to 
y. the goods were soaped in the mill with the regular 
amount of the same soap, and no breaking down of this 


soap Was ne iticed. 


Say, 


If no investigation had been carried on as to the cause 
of the trouble, different experiments of the cut-and-try 
order would have been made until the stock was all used 
up. When the new stock came through, whatever change 
had been made in the formula on the new lot would have 
received the credit for eliminating the trouble. This 
changed method might have required a long and costly 
operation, but no doubt it would have been adopted as 
standard. 




























DOPTION of ten- 
tative specifica- 
tions covering 

the measurement of 
relative humidity and 
revision of the methods 


of identifying rayon 
and synthetic fibers 


were among the impor- 
tant items of business 
transacted at the fall 
meeting of Committee 
1-13 of the American 
Society for Testing 
Materials, held in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 16 and 17, at 
the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Thursday morning, 


New D-13 Specifications Cover Rayon 
and Humidity 


they might have in response to the request of 
the Textile Foundation for suggestions. Need 
for action on some of the tentative specifica- 
tions was stressed. Dr. S. W. Stratton, rep- 
resenting M.I.T., welcomed the meeting and 
assured the group of continued cooperation. 


Accepted Committee Reports 


Following is a summary of sub-committee 
reports which were read and accepted : 

A-1. Sec. 1. Cotton Yarns and Threads. 
\dams, chairman. 
revision of tolerances, tensile strength and elon- 
gation. Further report at March meeting. 

\-1. Sec. 4. Tire Fabrics. B. H. Foster, chair- 


R. H. 


Plans for survey of field and 


man. Report of progress and plans in drafting 
specifications for double and single enameled 
duck; revision on chaffer tire fabric; specifica- 


tions on leno breaker fabrics; investigation of 
aPaed 


strength correction factor for range of 5 to 7% 


Oct. 16, was given over regain. 
e > aa CG \ce . a. lie > 

to sub-committee meet- \ 1. Jec. J. He € and Belt Duck. | = i 
Sa : ee 7? Whittier, chairman. Proceeding on working 
ings. Sub-committee PN see ant ; : ; 
B , S ° im . specifications tor hose duck. Belt duck to be 
=: ection 3, which Prof. H. J. Ball, chairman, D-13 taken up later. 

dealt with the problem A-1. Sec. 6. Narrow Fabrics. F. S. Mapes, 


of humidity was particularly well attended and discussion 
was general. 

Following luncheon at the Walker Memorial of 
M.I.T. the group boarded buses and spent the afternoon 
visiting the Salem plant of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co. where they were royally entertained by J. Foster 
Smith, agent. The banquet Thursday evening took the 
form of a shore dinner at Marblehead. A varied and 
entertaining program was presented and many were 
called upon to do their best in the art of speechmaking. 
C. L. Warwick, secretary of the A.S.T.M., outlined 
some of the work of the central organization and_ the 
problems which they are facing. 


Psychology and Employees 


J. Frank Morrissey, superintendent of the Interlaken 
Mills, Providence, R. I., was the speaker of the evening 
and he chose as the topic of an interesting and informal 
talk the factor of psychology in dealing with employees. 
Mr. Morrissey’s theme was that it was necessary to talk 
to the workers in their own language and he particularly 
recommended the use of pictures and symbols. R. H 
Brown of Parks-Cramer Co., chairman of the 
tainment committee, served as toastmaster. 

The general meeting Friday morning was opened with 
a few remarks by Professor H. J. Ball, head of textile 
engineering department, Lowell Textile Institute, who, 
as chairman of D-13, outlined the activities since the last 
meeting. Prof. Ball also reported on the meeting of the 
advisory committee at which discussion had centered 
about the arrangement of papers to be presented at 
future meetings and, in particular, for the annual meet- 
ing of the A.S.T.M. to be held in June, 1931. It was de 
cided that members, as individuals, present any thoughts 


enter- 
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chairman. Consideration of specifications for seven electrical 
cotton tapes. Cotton and silk tapes to be taken up at next 
meeting. Question of proper method of determining alki- 
linity and acidity brought up. 

A-2. Sec. 2. Rayon Yarns. A. M. Tenney, chairman. 
New methods of identification of rayons which have proven 
workable were substituted for the previous methods. 

A-2. Sec. 2. Rayon Fabrics. It was announced that 
\lexis Sommaripa, Dupont Rayon Co., had accepted the 
chairmanship of this committee. 

B-1. Sec. 1. Methods. W. D. Appel, chairman. Con- 
sideration of variations in some physical methods of testing 
along with D-39. Tentative methods of tear tests and co- 
ordination with D-9 on this item. Recommended conducting 
filling tests so that all tests should not be made on same filling 
bobbin and definite statement of initial load in elongation 
tests. 

B-1. Sec. 2. Machines. H. J. Ball, chairman. Tentative 
specifications for abrasion tests were considered. Decision 
that tests be conducted on different installations of abrading 
machines for the purpose of determining the variation from 
operation of the same machine and the comparability of 
results from different machines. 

B-1. Humidity. G. B. Haven, chairman. Con- 
siderable discussion took place on the tentative specifica- 
tions for measuring relative humidity as worked out by the 
sub-committee. The specifications were adopted with a few 
amendments. One of the features is an allowable tolerance 
in standard atmosphere of 1% in relative humidity and plus 
10 degrees in temperature. 


Sec. 3. 


-- McDaniel, 
chairman, A-6, Rope and Cordage; and by A. L. Brassell 
chairman, B-2 Nomenclature and Definitions. <A. E. 
Davieu. A-5, Sec. 1, Sugar Bags, reported 
that their work was done but acceptance had not been 
obtained from Calcutta. It was announced that the 
executive committee of the A.S.T.M. had changed the 
wording of the resolution dealing with cooperation with 
(Continued on page 89) 


Reports of progress were filed by J. S. 


chairman 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND-TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


© 


previous weeks. 


Discuss Stock Participation 
Plans for Employees 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


[HE FACT that America’s largest and foremost manufac- 
turers have successfully adopted stock participating plans for 


their employees is conclusive proof of its merits. Such 
schemes tend to promote better good-will, encourage the em 
ployees to save, and enable the worker to participate in 


company profits. 


Phe workman who is a shareholder becomes “management 


conscious” and is stimulated to put forth his best efforts. 
Stock participating plans, however, should be attractive to 

the employees. Stock must be offered below current market 

value tllowed on the installment basis and the 


paviment 
amount purchasable yearly by each employee limited. 
H. S. DEELEY. 


On Visiting Other Plants 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
FROM WHAT I have seen, and heard, 
other mills [ cannot say that | approve of them. 


of overseers’ visits to 
most mills are jealous of their knowledge, 
and experience, and do not wish to divulge any information 
on any of their methods of operation, I believe that an over 
seer can learn more trom a good trade paper where he can 
ask any question pertaining to his business. 


It seems that 


lhe attitude of most executives seems to be: If 


vou (a 
competitor) spoil goods because you have not learned to 
Overcome your troubles, why should I tell you? The more 
goods you spoil the less your chances of selling them, and 
perhaps | will get some of the business which you lose. 
W. F. P. 

Editor, Overseers’ Round-Tabli 

| am decidedly in favor of an overseer, or department 


head, visiting other plants so that he may see for himself 


how the other fellow does things. 

“ may do, and do right, but 
the other tellow may be doing the 
at less expense and with less trouble. Why not 
go over and see how they are putting it You may 


also have a chance to tell the other fellow how vou do things. 


things an overseer 


perhaps in a nearby plant 


Overt f 


heretore, | think occasional Visits are very heneticial to all 
concer “A SoUTHERNER.” 
} } y [ (Hl 

\IORE 1 the Overseers’ Round-Table. To my mind 
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Putting Over a New Idea 
| 


CONSIDER myself fortunate,” Superintend- 
ent Chase started the overseers’ meeting, “in 
having a group of overseers who are frank to 
express their opinions and discuss any new ideas 
or methods which the company contemplates adopt- 
ing, so I don’t have to contend with plain bull- 
headedness which opposes anything that is new. 
However, many of your operatives have not had 
the advantage of your experience and are inclined 
to regard anything new with suspicion. I think 
we all might benefit by a discussion of ways and 
means of putting over new ideas to the employees. 
To be specific, if you were about to introduce spe- 
cialization, or the so-called ‘stretch-out’ system, 
into your department how would you go about it?” 
“That’s easy,” Bill quickly answered, “so easy, 
in fact, that I won’t even go into my usual long 
oration. Just tell the operatives that they will make 
more money under the new plan if they are effi- 
cient. The dollar sign talks and no operative will 
admit that he, or she, is inefficient, so there you are. 
‘Bill is right,” Joe agreed, “money talks. Con- 
vince the workers that they will make more money 
and your troubles are over.” 
“You sound like a pretty sour gang today,” Pete 
laughed, “with your talk that nothing but money 
However, I don’t think it is as easy as 
you say. In general we were discussing ‘selling’ a 
new idea or method. Sometimes it means that the 
operative earns more pay, but sometimes it doesn't. 
Considering the ‘labor-extension’ plan in particular, 
the employee usually makes more money but that is 
not the point I would stress in talking with the help. 
[ would go on the basis that they have an interest 
in what is going on and want to be told all about 
it. In telling them I would not talk figures and 
percentages but would show pictures and simple 
charts which would present in an easy way what 
| we were driving at. 


matters. 


I’d have several average em- 


rips to other mills by overseers are very profitable, both 
to the overseer and to his company. In my opinion, how- 
ever, such trips should not be made more than once a year. 
Some neighboring mill may be using a new type of ma- 
chine or an attachment in a certain process. <A trip to this 


mill, by the overseer concerned, would enable him to ascer- 
tain what was practical for his own mill. New ideas ct 
handling stock, ingenious attachments to machines, and 


methods of operation by the help are things to be considered 

and learned. I know that such visits have been profitable 

to me and to other overseers visiting my department. 
“CARDER.” 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

PERSONALLY, I am in favor of visiting with other over- 
If I tried to run my job with just my own ideas and 
without assistance and the use of the knowledge of others 
I would just not be able to do it. 

When I started to fix looms back in 1903, loom-fixers did 
not teach anyone. You had either to pay them to teach you 
or go out on your own. I did not feel that there was any one 
man who could teach all I wanted to know about loom-fixing 
so any time I could get two or three of the men together I 
started an argument and, in this way, learned what I wanted 


SCCTs. 


«=. 





ployees work under the new system for a time and 


then tell the rest what happened. In these days 
you can’t get away with telling the workers that 
they will probably make more money. You have to 
show them just what work they will do under the 
new plan and exactly how everyone, both the com- 
pany and the operatives will benefit.” 

“I think Pete has taken a lesson or so in psy- 
chology,” Bill retorted, “and personally I think 
it is mostly bunk. The thing to do is to be tough. 
If the new plan allows the worker to make more 
money, tell them so and let it go at that. If it 
loesn’t mean more money, tell them that it has to 
be done to meet competition and if they aren’t 
igreeable someone else can take their place. | 
have just as much interest in humanity as anyone, 
but I don’t see any sense in going through a lot of 
stuff that the workers don’t understand.” 


* 


What do you think is the best method of 
“selling” a new idea or method to your 
workers ? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity ts desirable. 


& 


know. I never saw two or more loom fixers together 
vith a few drinks but that they started talking about loom- 
xing, so I made it a point, particularly on Saturday after 
uitting time, to bring up anything I happened to have on 
y mind and get all their ideas about it. I then tried out 
| the suggestions the next week and worked over them until 
was sure in my own mind of the correct method. In a 
iort time I was considered as good, if not better, than any 
i them. I am sure that the same method would be useful 
any and all overseers leaving out, of course, the drinks. 
J. R. Livinecston. 


Opinion on Night Work 


litor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[N REGARD to the question on night work I think that, 
’m a sound-business standpoint, it is advisable to work 
e machinery which a mill has as many hours as business 
ll permit, rather than buy more machinery and invest 
mney in a dead stock (because that is what the machinery 
ounts to when idle). 


Of course, when business is slow there can be no question 
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of working nights, but when a mill has plenty of orders there 
is nothing like night work to reduce overhead and the general 
cost of production. 

As for the health of employees, we have state laws to take 
care of that. If night work were detrimental to the health 
of the worker the American Federation of Labor would not 
permit its members to work nights in the printing trade, etc. 

J. MAUER. 


Inventions Are Discussed 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN THE writer’s opinion the mill has first right to an in- 
vention, regardless of whether the employee perfects the 
patented device on the job or on spare time. He must have 
access to the company’s facilities to work out the invention 
and also he consumes quite a lot of company time. When 
an employee works out a labor-saving device he should 
bring it to the attention of the superintendent or manager. 
If the company desires to patent it, the right belongs exclu- 
sively to them. On the other hand, if the overseer finances 
the patent the company should have the right to its use in 
the mill and a share in any profits which might accrue from 
sales to other mills. 

It has been my experience that where the employee plays 
fair with the company in matters of this kind he finds the 
management ready and willing to meet him more than 
half way. S. M. K. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

AN INVENTION to be patentable must, as everyone knows, 
pass the law’s requirements for practicability, commercial 
usage, etc. 

There are certain phases which one should analyze before 
deciding whether a foreman should humbly pass his ideas 
over to other parties. Provided the foreman uses his com- 
pany’s time and material in carrying on his development 
work, and further, receives his first conception of the idea 
from his firm, he should undoubtedly give them first oppor- 
tunity of accepting the idea. 

If the contrivance is such that it would demand more time 
and money than the foreman could afford he should take the 
matter up with the officials of the company. If accepted, 
and used, by the firm the foreman should receive a just re- 
ward, otherwise, there would be little progress in the realm 


of invention. J. A. Wess. 


Summary of Discussion on 
Who Should Control Patent Rights 


The question was whether the individual or the 
company should control the patent rights on an 
invention which an individual perfected while 
an employee of the company. The answers, in 
contributions, are difficult to classify, due to the 
introduction of various provisos in most replies. 
In general, however, it may be said that opinion 
favored the company owning the patent rights 
where the invention was worked out during 
company time and with company materials, 
particularly when the company gave financial 
assistance in obtaining the patent. Under such 

a suitable 
reward be given to the inventor by the com- 


circumstances it was believed that 


pany. Where the assistance rendered by the 
company was negligible the feeling was that the 
individual should have the patent rights but the 
Mutual co- 
operation and fairness as between employer and 


company should have free usage. 


employee were stressed. 
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B. G. SLAUGHTER, president of Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., has been elected president 
of the Virginia Manufacturers Association 
for the ensuing year 


FERDINAND THUN, president of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
has just returned home after spending 
three months touring various countries in 


Europe 


Francis H. Dewey, president of the 
Queensbury Mills and Grorce S. Barton, 
president and treasurer of Rice, Barton & 
Fales, Inc., both of Worcester, Mass., have 
been elected councillors of the American 
Antiquarian Society 


W. B. Cares, president of W. B 
Charles & Co., woolens, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has been re-elected leader of the Republican 
committee in Montgomery county. 


A. W. Hrnp, president of the Hind & 
Harrison Plush Co., Clark Mills, N. Y., 
has been awarded a gold medal for dis- 
playing the best exhibit at the recent Inter- 
national Stamp Collectors’ Exhibition in 
Berlin 


Joun A. Law, Victor M. MonTGOMERY 
and R. E. BARNWELL compose the com 
mittee appointed by the Spartanburg, 
S. C., chamber of commerce to meet and 
entertain a party of 12 French cotton man 
ufacturers, who will arrive in Spartanburg 
on Nov. 2 for a two-day stay 


loun FE BASSILL, vice-president of 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., announced Wednes- 


day that [FREDERICK ( NIEDERH AUSER 
vice-president and general manager of 
Carolina Rayon Mills, Burlington, N. ¢ 


1 


and formerly vice-president of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., had joined the technical staft 
of Tubize Chatillon Corp., as a consultant 
Mr. Niederhauser will divided his tim: 
between this company and the Carolina 
Rayon Mills 


textile executive of 

Massachusetts, will 
place on free public exhibition in the 
library of the University of South Caro 
lina, Columbia, S. C., the finest and largest 
collection of early southern and South 
] the South, in the opinion 
ynnoisseurs 


Henry P. KENDALL, 
South Carolina and 





United States Tariff Commission has 
announced the appointment, effective Nov. 
1, of Stpney MorcGan of Ardmore, Pa., 


secretary of the commission to succeed 
BETHUNE, recently appointed rep 
resentative of the commission in Europs 
Mr. Morgan comes from the office of the 
Secretary of Commerce, but for the greater 
part of his service with the government 


has been a staff member of the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency 
At th ual meeting of stockholders 


t al ih 
of Bibb Mfg. Co.. Macon, Ga., the fol 


lowing directors were elected: SAMUEL B 


Apams. W. D. ANnpberson, W. D. ANDER 

TR W ( BRADLEY, R. Curtis 
Torpon, Mitts B. Lanp, W. B. Murr, 
James H. Porter, B. P. Onem, E. W 


Stetson, R. J. TAytor and D. A. TuRNER 
Subsequently the directors elected the fol 
lowing officers: W. D. ANDERSON, presi 
dent and chairman of the board; James H 
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PorTER, executive vice-president, W. D. 
\NDERSON, JR., vice-president; A. A. 
DRAKE, JR., secretary and __ treasurer ; 
CuarLes C. HErTWIG, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 


J. A. Van Laer of the American Enka 
Corp., accompanied by Mrs. Van LEar, 
sailed Oct. 17 on the Holland-America 
liner “Rotterdam” for a visit to Dutch Enka 
headquarters. 


Rosert P. Dicks is now vice-president 
and secretary of Deep River Mfg. Co., 
Randleman, N. C., succeeding R. P. DEAL 
as secretary. P. C. Srory succeeded Mr. 
Deal as manager. 


C. W. ENsIGN, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ensign Cotton Mills, 
of Forsyth and Hampton, Ga. is under 
treatment at Forsyth, Ga., for a broken 
collar bone and severe lacerations and 
bruises, as a result of an automobile acci- 
dent. Mr. Ensign, who has charge of the 
company’s offices in New York City, was 
home on a business trip and was planning 
to return to New York this week. 


R. W. ARRINGTON, vice-president of the 
Union Bleachery of Greenville, S. C., de 
livered the principal address at the monthly 
meeting of the Greenville Textile Club. 
held in the auditorium of the Parker High 
School the evening of Oct. 17. 


N. E. DEVEREUX, secretary of the Oneita 
Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., is among 
a group of prominent business men chosen 
by the chamber of commerce to outline 
plans for a reorganization in the municipal 
form of government in that city. 





Julian Armstrong director of or- 
ganization for proposed Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Exchange. 
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Avsert G. Mason, who was treasure: 
of the Whitman Mills, New Bedford 
Mass., for 22 years, is now associated 
with R. H. Doane, architect and engineer, 
in Boston. 


Joun HeEnpry, until recently associated 
with the American Woolen Co., at its Ful 
ton, N. Y., mills, will enter upon his new 
duties Nov. 1 in an executive capacity 
with the Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic 
Ne. 


Horace G. Woopsury, commencing Nov 
1, will become associated with Wamsutta 
Mills as executive in charge of New York 
sales. Since April of this year Mr. Wood 
bury has been managing the local offic: 
of the Industrial Rayon Corp. 


EnocH M. LitrLejoHN, who has been 
associated with the Hunter Mfg. & Com 
mission Co., Atlanta, Ga., being in charg« 
of the local office, has resigned his position 
and has gone to Rome, Ga., where he is 
now associated with the Rome Mfg. Co. 


P. A. Frrrs, formerly with Federated 
Textiles, Inc., is now associated with the 
Lucille Knitting Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
in the Midwest territory. 

Scotr Lewis, representative in New 
York for the last several years of War: 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co.’s bleachery, will 
now represent the Fairforest Finishing C 


Puitie F. Rrerey, of Andover, Mass.. 
for the last four years chief chemist o! 
the American Woolen Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation and will 
retire from active duty after 25 years 
service with the American Woolen Co. 
His successor will be CLAxton Mownro, 
who has been head chemist at the Wood 
Worsted Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 


T. W. Prestwick has been appointed 
general manager of the Paton Mfg. Co.., 
Ltd., Sherbrooke (Que.), Can. 


Herrert W. WILKINSON, general mat 
ager of the Southbridge (Mass.) Finish 
ing Co., has been elected president of th 
Southbridge Manufacturers and Merchants 
Association. 


GeorGE WILLARD Brier, who was super 
intendent and designer at the Oakland 
(Me.) Mills of the American Woolen Co 
until the mill was discontinued a few 
months ago, is now designer for the Sawyer: 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., at 
Dover, N. H 


J. EF. Farrctoru has been appointed 
superintendent of the Rhodes-Whitener 
Mills, Inc., formerly the Miller Mfg. Co 
Taylorsville, N. C 


GrorceE F. Hucues, for several year 
superintendent of warping, spooling, dress 
ing, etc., at Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass 
and recently superintendent of the plant 
is now connected with Lonsdale (R. I. 
Co., in charge of rayon preparation. 


C. L. BAUMGARDNER, superintendent 9 


Majestic Mfg. Co. and Climax Spinning 
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, Belmont, N. C., was elected a director 
Belmont Kiwanis Club at the recent 
nual meeting. 


Uv. 


RicHarp H. PINNeEy, superintendent of 
e Phoenix Woolen Co., Stafford, Conn., 
id Joun J. Quinn, former boss weaver 
1 the Rhode Island Worsted Co., Staf- 
rd Springs, Conn., have been nominated 
y the Democrats of that town for rep- 
‘sentatives to the General Assembly. 

E. T. SAuLNtER, Saco, Me., for the last 
8 months general superintendent of the 
‘epperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, has been 
made superintendent of the York Mfg. 
o., Saco, controlled by the New England 
ndustries, Inc. He finished with the 
Pepperell company Oct. 1 and began his 
new duties Oct. 20. 


W. G. ReyNotps, formerly of Selma, 
N. C., is now superintendent and Jack 
GrBson, of McColl, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed overseer of carding at the Morgan 
Mills of Georgia, Millen, Ga. 


GEorRGE PHILutps, finisher at the Water- 
side Mills, Lowell, Mass., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the finish- 
ing plant of the Brookside Mills, West 


Point, Ga., which finishes the products 
from the company’s plant at Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

W. A. Spencer has been appointed 


superintendent of the Henrietta Mill, No. 
2, at Caroleen, N. C., to succeed C. H. 
LOCKMAN, who recently resigned. 


Juttan H. Meyers, formerly superin- 
tendent of the dyeing, boarding, finishing 
and shipping departments of the Paul 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Pulaski, Va., and 
more recently connected with the Cav- 
alier Hosiery Mills, Narrows, Va., has 
assumed his new duties with the Gray 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bristol, Va. 


J. A. Wrx has tendered his resignation 
superintendent of the Aiken Mills, 
Bath, S. C. 


WiLitaAM ParkeER, superintendent of Mill 
No. 2 of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., and 
Mrs. Parker, have returned from a motor 
trip to Washington and points in the 
Carolinas and Virginia. 


MARSHALL STONE is now superintendent 
f the plant of Pacolet Mfg. Co., New 
Holland, Ga., succeeding G. S. Ettiort, 
who recently resigned. 


W. C. Warp, superintendent of the 
rwin Cotton Mills, No. 4, West Durham, 
C., has resigned, effective Oct. 1. 


Howarp LARNED, assistant superintend- 
t of the Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, 
fass., has been transferred to duties in 
e New York office of the company. 


GerorcE E. Binwetv has taken the posi- 
m as overseer of finishing for the Bed- 
rd Johnson Co., Inc., Bedford, Va. Mr. 
dwell comes from Woonsocket, R. I. 


J. A. Boyp, graduate of the textile de- 
rtment Clemson College, S. C., in 1926, 
; been added to the staff of the textile 
mistry, rayon and dyeing division of 
Clemson textile department as labora- 








Fred A. 


Rakestraw 


of Hyde, 
Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia, who 
was reelected last week, president 


Cotton Yarn Merchants 


Association. 


of the 


tory assistant. He has had several years 
of practical experience in bleaching and 
mercerizing. 


J. S. Bisuop is now head of the night 
weaving at Erlanger (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


W. R. Ennis, Jr., head of the spinning 
department of the Langley (S. C.) Mills, 
has resigned. 


Davin SNYDER will be employed as head 
dyer at the plant of S. & S. Dyeing & 
Finishing Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W ALTER OLDREAD, overseer of the beam- 
ing department of the Thorndike Co., West 
Warren, Mass., for the last five years, has 
resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Otis Co., Ware, Mass. 


THomMas JACKSON, who has been em- 
ployed at the American Woolen Co.’s 
Washington Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., for 
30 years and for the last ten years super- 
intendent of the finishing department, has 
resigned and severed his connection with 
the mill. His successor has not yet been 
appointed. 


Tuomas F. McDonatp, Jr., son of the 
superintendent of the Gleasondale ( Mass.) 
Woolen Mills, Inc., and his assistant, and 
AptcarL A. Connotiy, Marlboro, Mass., 
were married in the latter city on Sept. 7. 
They are spending their honeymoon on an 
automobile trip to Los Angeles, Cal. 


GrorcE GLENN has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of the Swift Spinning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., to accept the position of 
overseer of carding at Pepperell Mills, 


Lindale, Ga. 


WILLIAM KNowLeEs, formerly a designer 
at Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
is now assistant superintendent at plant 
of Celanese Corp. of America, Amcelle, Md. 
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STEPHEN R. Moore, former assistant to 
SAMUEL HOLT in the weaving and design- 
ing department of the New _ Bedford 
(Mass.) Textile School, now is with the 
Steel Heddle Co., Philadelphia. 


JAMEs O’NEILL, North Brookfield, Mass., 
has accepted a position as loom fixer with 
the M. J. Mack Textile Corp., Stafford 
Springs, Conn. 


B. L. Cox has resigned as overseer of 
weaving at the Edna Cotton Mills, Reids- 
ville, N. C., and has accepted a similar 
position with the Martinsville (Va.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


HERBERT WorSMAN, overseer of finish- 
ing for Amos Abbott Co., Dexter, Me., 
has resigned his position with this company. 


THomMAS GENDRON has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of cutting for the Elliott 
Mig. Co., Manchester, N. H. Mr. Gendron 
comes from Clayville, N. Y. 


Harry Wooncock, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has taken the position as overseer of knit- 
ting for the Grover Knitting Co., Montreal 

Py €).), Car. 


P. J. ARRAN, who has been for some 
time overseer of finishing at the plant of 
the La Porte (Ind.) Woolen Mills, has 


resigned. 


Joun Doss, retired overseer of scour- 
ing, carding and combing for the Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Co., Lowell, Mass., 
observed his 72nd birthday anniversary on 
Sept. 15. 


JosepH P. Faron, Ware, Mass., has 
taken the position as overseer of carding 
for the Rock River Woolen Mills, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 


GrorceE R. Krause, Keene, N. H., has 
taken the position as overseer of finishing 
for the Bridgewater (Vt.) Woolen Co. 


J. W. Rowe yt, overseer of carding at 
the Saratoga-Victory Mills, Albertville, 
Ala., is now in charge of the spinning, 
spooling and warping departments, also. 


J. C. Repar is now overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Martinsville (Va.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Lester RAacHARD has accepted a position 
as overseer of the cloth room of the Mar- 
tinsville (Va.) Cotton Mills. He was 
formerly connected with the Edna Mills, 
of Reidsville, N. C. 


A. L. Sutton, overseer of weaving at 
the Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton Mills, has re- 
signed. 


W. M. Lester and W. D. Lanter, who 
have just been elected members of the 
Georgia legislature from the city of 
Augusta, have written the Augusta (Ga.) 
local branch of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America, expressing thanks and 
gratitude for the support the mill workers 
gave them in their respective races. 


E. B. OutLAw, who has been second hand 
in spinning at the Chester (S.C.) plant 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of the same department. 


J. C. Hoop, formerly of Atco, Ga., has 
been appointed overseer of spinning, and 
Jack Grpson, formerly of McColl, S. C., 
has been appointed overseer of carding at 
plant of Morgan Cotton Mills of Georgia, 
Millen, Ga. 
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Cotton 


Margaret Mill, Huntsville, Ala., has 
tarted operations on full week’s time 
for most of its operatives, and the mill 
employs the full pay roll during four 
days of the week. This mill was idle 
only a short while during the dull 
season 


Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., 
have recently equipped their plant with 
Breton Minerol process system of oil- 
ing cotton. 


Undine Twine Mills, Inc., and New 
York Net & Twine Co., Moodus, Conn., 
have curtailed schedules temporarily due 
to a serious water shortage. Both com- 
panies, however, have closed negotia- 
tions for the installation of electric power 
equipment, and will generate enough 
power to offset the water shortage. 


Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
has started up 200 looms on wash rag 
material and is running these looms 
night and day, four nights and five days 
a week. 


Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., have 
opened, after being closed for four 
months. The resumption of operation 
will give employment to 500 workers. 
Night work has been eliminated at the 
mill 


New England Industries, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., are reported to have placed 
an order with the Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., for 1,200 Northrop patent 
automatic looms for replacement in the 
plants of their subsidiaries, the York 
Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., and the Androscog- 
gin Mills, Lewiston, Me 


Firestone Cotton Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., tire fabric manufacturing plant, 
is to reopen Nov. 3 on full-time opera- 
tions, with day and night shifts. The 
plant was closed Oct. 3 for an indefinite 
eriod, previous to which it had been 
yperating dav and night shifts As an 
nounced by George W. Danielson, man- 
ager, the new schedule will remain in 
ffect indefinitely 


Flint Mills, Fall River, Mass., direc- 
tors are considering an offer received 
for a controlling interest in the capital 
stocl J]. Whitney Bowen, treasurer, 
would not confirm the report that the 
ffer was $40 a share, nor that it was 
made by Jerome A. Newman of. the 
Merchants Mfg. Co 


Erwin (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. plants 
No. 2 and No. 3 have resumed opera- 
tions on a four-day weeklv schedule 
The mills for the past summer have 
been running on a_three-day-a-week 


White Oak Cotton Mills, Revolution 
Cotton Mills * Proximity Mfg. Co., 


Greensboro, N , began operations on 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
t J 
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a tour-day-a-week basis Oct. 2U. The 
mills have been running but three days 
a week since June. About 3,400 workers 
are employed by the three plants. 


Raeford, N. C. Warren S. Johnson, 
receiver, will offer the Raeford Cotton 
Mills Co. for sale on Oct. 23, according 


to an announcement. The plant has 
10,240 spindles. 


*Inverness Mills Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Ata meeting of the stockholders 
held Oct. 20, no decision was reached 
as to the future of the mill property. 
Operations will continue until all stocks 
are worked up, which will require three 
or four weeks. Whether or not to dis- 
mantle the plant is still under consid- 
eration. 


Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill, of 
which J. C. Self is president, is running 
full-time after having been on a cur- 
tailed schedule. 


Wool 


Waterman Worsted Co., Inc., Putnam, 
Conn., is reported planning to move to 
Manchester, N. H., in connection with 
the reported removal of the Devonshire 
Mills, Goff’s Falls, N. H., to the same 
city. W. H. Duval & Co., Inc., New 
York, are the reported purchasers of the 
Devonshire Mills property. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills are oper- 
ating their plant full-time at daylight, 
55 hours per week, while several depart- 
ments are running at night—five nights 
a week. This mill manufactures cotton 
and woolen suitings, paddings and brac- 
ing cloths, with the padding cloth being 
made at night. 


Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., Dudley, 
Mass. The auction sale of this property 
scheduled for Oct. 18 by the town for 
unpaid taxes, was adjourned until Oct. 
25, at 10 am. The mills are operated 
on a curtailed schedule. 


*Clark-Cutler-McDermott Co., Frank- 
lin, Mass., is running at capacity night 
and day. The chief product at present 
is a fabric used for miniature golf greens. 
A large addition 150x60 ft. is in process 
of construction 


Pentucket Mills Co., Haverhill, Mass., 
men’s wear worsteds and dress goods, 
expended $25,000 on alterations in its 
mill property during the month of Sep- 
tember 


Hinsdale (Mass.) Trading Corp., re- 
cently organized, has taken over the 
former local mill of the Hinsdale Woolen 
Mills, lately purchased from Strong, 
Hewat & Co., North Adams, Mass., and 
will develop operations for the produc- 
tion of mittens, woolen stockings, and 
kindred products. Robert H. Ibby, 387 
Talbot Ave., Dorchester, Mass., is presi- 
dent of the new company; and John W. 
Adams, treasurer. 
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Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 
Lowell, Mass., is giving employment to 
a working force of close to 400 opera 
tives in different departments, as against 
a full-time quota ot about 5UU persons 
and expects to hold to the current basis 
for some time to come. 


Rohmer Wool Scouring & Carboniz- 
ing Co., Newton, Mass., has placed a 
contract with Priggen & Co., Boston, for 
a new warehouse 30x100x25 ft., on which 
work has been started. The company 
has also purchased a new scouring ma- 
chine from the James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass. 


W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., closed its mills indefinitely on 
Oct. 18. These mills have recently pro- 
duced various grades of worsteds. About 
300 employees are affected. 


E. G. Carlton & Sons, Rochdale, 
Mass., white flannels, have resumed op- 
erations after the annual shutdown of 
several weeks. 


John F. Norman Co., Inc., Linden, 
N. J., has purchased 50 looms in the 
plant of Pollock-Huston Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., which concern has dis- 
continued the manufacture of carpets. 


Raritan Woolen Mills and the Somer- 
set Mfg. Co., Raritan, N. J., recently 
merged into the Raritan Mills, have 
filed final notice of dissolution of bot! 
companies under New York laws. 


Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., a subsidiary of the 
Toronto (Ont.) Carpet Mfg. Co., will 
operate the plant at Stamford, Conn., 
formerly operated by the H. E. Verran 
Co. The plant was constructed six 
years ago at a cost of $1,000,000 and has 
250,000 sq.ft. of manufacturing space 
F. B. Hayes is president of Barrymors 
Seamless Wiltons, Inc. 


*Brunswick Worsted Mills, Pawtucket, 
R. IL. have appointed Leckie & Has 
kell, New York City, as selling agents 
This agency is a partnership comprised 
of George A. Leckie, who is resigning 
his position as sales manager of Henry 
T. Mali Co., and Henry Haskell of the 
Brunswick Worsted Mills. 


Renfrew (Ont., Can.) Woolen Mills, 
which have been closed for four years 
will soon reopen, giving employment t 
about 85 employees. J. J. Southern 
formerly manager of Dominion Woolens 
& Worsteds, Ltd., of Peterboro, Ont 
has been appointed manager. 


Dupont Textiles, Ltd., Toronto (Ont 
Can., Christie & Dupont Sts., have sur 
rendered their charter to the Ontari 
government in order that a readjustmet 
may be made in the ownership of tl 
company which has been purchased b 
J. H. Douglas. 





= ome 





*Harris & Co., Ltd., Rockwood (Ont.) 
Can., plant, which has been closed for 
bout five years, has been acquired by a 
rroup of Brantford and Hespeler busi- 
iess men. Prominently associated with 
he venture are James H. Coleman and 
‘harles G. Garner, well known in the 
extile industry in Brantford, and Alfred 
>. Roos, and several others who with 
1im were for many years in the employ 
of the Forbes cloth mill at Hespeler. 

rhe plant in Rockwood has 24 looms, 
spinning, carding, dyeing and other 


quipment. 
Knit 


Holly-Maid Knit, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently organized with a capital 
$25,000, to operate a local knitting 
mill, will be represented by Anderson & 


Anderson, Black Bldg., Los Angeles, 
attorneys. The incorporators are B. A. 
and Forest A. Willis, Beverly Hills, 


—: and Charles J. Parker, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
lowa, have increased the working force 
at their local mill by about 25 operatives 
and will advance production at once 
correspondingly. 


Merrimack Hosiery Co., Lowell, Mass., 
has been granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration by Secretary of State Frederick 
W. Cook, capital stock 500 shares, no 
par value. The incorporators are Lillian 
and William J. Dearns and Russell C. 
Dawe, all of Lowell. 


Ballston (N. Y.) Knitting Co. is now 
operating its yarn departments on over- 
time schedules with additional workers. 


Montgomery Textile Co., Fort Plain, 
N. Y., glove silk underwear cloth, is 
increasing operations by taking on many 
additional workers. 


A. H. Rogers Silk Co., Gloversville, 


N. Y., rayon underwear, has been en- 
larging its force because of increased 
demand. 


Federal Knitting Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is running at close to normal pro- 
duction on knitted suits and kindred 
knitwear, and expects to hold to the 
present basis for some weeks to come. 


Columbiaknit, Inc., Portland, Ore., 
of which A. L. Friedenthal is manager, 
reports the plant is working three shifts, 
from 7 a.m. to 6 a.m., manufacturing 
three piece costumes, knit dresses and 
swimming suits, with volume of busi- 
ness approximately 20% ahead of last 
year. The swimming suits are being 
manufactured for a foreign market. 


Peters Hosiery Mill, New Cumberland, 
Pa., has resumed production on close 
to normal schedule after a curtailment 
f several weeks. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., which a few months ago 
discontinued the manufacture of circular- 
knit hosiery, are at present manufactur- 
ng only women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 
Che plant is operating day and night, as 
it has for the last 11 years, according to 
R. B. Davenport, Jr., vice-president. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 





Bryan Hosiery Mills, Inc., and Cham- 
pion Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, ‘lenn., 
and the Debonair Hosiery Mills, Cleve- 
land, Tenn., are operating at capacity on 
day and night schedules, and the entire 
production is sold up to Jan. 1. 


Pikeville (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, man- 
ufacturers of children’s and misses’ 300 
needle hosiery, have resumed a full-time 
operating schedule, according to G. G. 
Giles, manager of operations, who also 
stated that the company is planning in- 
stallation at an early date of finishing 


machinery. 


Holland Mfg. Co., Willimantic, Conn., 
has inaugurated a five-day-a-week sched- 
ule of 45 hours instead of 35 hours as 
adopted a number of months back. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., will resume operations on a large 
scale immediately, employing about 1,200 
persons. The mills have been running 
on a part-time basis for several months. 
Opening of the mills on a full time basis 
will result in a weekly payroll of about 


$30,000. 


Stehlisilks Corp. has resumed opera- 
tions at its High Point, N. C., plant on 
a full-time basis after running part time 
for several months. 


Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C., 
which were recently reorganized and 
which have resumed operations on full- 
time after being shut down, may be en- 
larged, according to an announcement. 


Emaus (Pa.) Throwing Mills, Inc., 
chartered under state laws with a cap- 
ital of $10,000, will take over and succeed 
to the company of same name with local 
mill on North St. The incorporators of 
the new company are Robert S. and H. 
Walter Stonemack. The first noted has 
been elected treasurer. 


*Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., 
Louiseville (Que.) Can., have started 
production with 150 looms at their re- 
cently completed mill. 


Rayon 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has awarded general contract to 
George A. Rutherford, Cleveland, for a 
one-story machine-room addition, 120x 
124 ft., on Walford St., reported to cost 
over $65,000, with equipment. Christian, 
Schwarzenberg & Gaede, Union Bldg., 
Cleveland, are architects. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Ampthill, Rich- 
mond, Va., is maintaining production on 
a slightly curtailed basis at its local mill, 
and will continue with an average of 
close to normal working quota for an 
indefinite period. 


Fi ° 7 
inishing 
Hamilton Print Works, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., recently chartered with a capital 
of $25,000, to operate a local print and 
dye works, will be represented by Pier- 
son, Schroeder & Brand, 84 Washington 
St., Hoboken, attorneys. The incorpo- 


rators inciude E. Riordan and Charles 
both of Hoboken. 


L. VonDreele, 
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Radiance Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Prospect Park, N. J., have asked bids 
for a new one-story dye house on East 
25th St., Paterson, N. J., 50x200 ft., 
brick and concrete construction, to cost 
about $35,000, with equipment. Elliott 
R. Coe, 136 Washington St., Paterson, 


is architect. 


S. & S. Dyeing & Finishing Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been established 
at 2022-24 E. Westmoreland St. Thomas 
F. Woods is president and J. O. V. Stet- 
ten secretary and treasurer. 


*Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Phil- 
lipsdale, R. 1., are progressing rapidly 


with the work on the engraving shop 
addition. The Central Engineering & 
Construction Co., general contractors, 


announced the award of structural steel 


to the Providence (R. I.) Steel & 
Iron Co. 

Ray-Ser Dyeing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is installing new twisting machin- 


ery for the production of ply rayon yarns 
and combination yarns of rayon, silk, 
cotton, acetate and worsted. Floor 
space at the plant has been doubled and 
more winders will soon be added. 


Universal Silk Dyers, Ltd., Lindsay 
(Ont.), Can., have been organized with 
a capital stock of $350,000. The build- 
ing, which contains 20,000 sq.ft. of space 
has been completely altered and dyeing 
and finishing equipment installed for the 
handling of piece goods made of fine 
silk, rayon and fibers. The head office 
is at 884-88 Dufferin St., Toronto, and 
the company will be under joint manage- 
ment with the Dickenson Dye Works, 
Ltd., Toronto. Ellsworth Flavelle is 
president, Dr. F. Zeidler, F.C.I.C., vice- 
president and general manager. 


Miscellaneous 


Southern Textile Co., of which E. B. 
Elliott is president, has plans for the 
erection of a plant for spinning ramie 
at Miami, Fla., the plant to have a 
weekly production of ten tons. At the 
outset, the ramie will be imported from 


China. 


Park Mills, Inc., Hyde Park, Mass., 
garnett waste, have been formed with a 
capital of 300 shares of stock, no par 
value, to take over and operate company 
of same name with local mill. John 
3eaumont, heretofore proprietor, will be 
president of the new company. Clara E. 
Beaumont has been elected treasurer. 


J. E. Barbour-Allentown Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., is moving its flax departme nt 
to Ludlow, Mass., and will combine with 
the same department of Ludlow Mfg. 
Associates, which acquired the Paterson 
concern some time ago. From 60 to 70 
employees in Paterson are affected by 
the change. The Paterson department 
has been producing shoe thread. 


Raleigh (N. C.) Bedding Co. has been 
organized to operate a local mattress and 


bedding plant. F. B. Reynolds, 1230 
Mordecai Drive, Raleigh, heads the 
company. 


Morice Twine Mills Corp., Roanoke, 
Va., has sold all machinery equipment 
to C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Athens, Ga. 
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Questions and 
Answers 








We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
— letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.— 

DITOR 


Throwing Tussah Silk 


Technical Editor: 
Will you please advise me how to treat tussah silk to 
make a two-end thread of eight turns? I am running 
some at present and am having difficulty in getting the 
yarn to run off spools. It will run beautifully for a 
while; then the filaments split and become crossed, and 
the end breaks. I shall appreciate your opinion as to 
the cause of this defect. (7339) 
\ssuming that the tussah used is the type reeled in a 
modern filature, the following methods recom- 
Open the hang them on poles, and 
them with from 10 to 12% of neats-foot or olive 
oil. Use an oil low in acidity (under 5% ), so as to avoid 
an unpleasant odor. In spraying the oil, the best results 
are obtained by using an air 


50% 


are 
mended. skeins, 


spray 


atomizer. A compounded 
mineral and 50% neats-foot or 
olive oil has less odor, and gives good results without 
causing any dyeing trouble. 


ol consisting of 


Steam the skeins with dry steam from 2 to 10 min., 
depending on the hardness of the reel markings or gums. 
Keep the time down to the minimum, so as to prevent 
opening the thread more than is necessary. A pressure 
Wet 


steam mats the skeins and increases the winding trouble. 


over 40 Ib. is generally required to get a dry steam. 


Be sure that vou oil the skeins before steaming. 
In winding, use a quick traverse having about eight 
to ten winds around the bobbin with a 3- to 34-in. throw 


The barrel of the bobbin should not be less than 2 in. 
in diameter, and the head should not be over 24 IN. \ 
4-in. barrel bobbin with a 44-in. head would give an even 
better result. The object of the quick traverse is to save 
waste in finding an end, and to prevent an open thread 


being wound under or crossed by a close wind and split 
= 


Phe object of the large barrel bobbin is to lav the thread 
] 


loosely on the barrel, prevent splitting the thread, and 
the unwinding 


Double the thread on the 


mmprove 


SB's and put in all of the 


twist 1f vou have enough machines. Us¢ 
a bar traveler at a speed that P1VeS the best 
results Possibly 3,500 te 4,000) r.p.m. 
will run the best lf you have 3B’s with 
sing ind double feed rollers. use the 
single rollers and keep them highly 
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polished, so as to prevent roller laps. 
get the correct twist called for —eight turns — whe: 
using the change gears, make up a combination that 


If you do no 


gives the required turns. If 
put in three turns on 5B’s and add the rest on 
second-time spinner. Put large-holed porcelain guide 
on drop fallers to prevent catching of the defects anc 
breaking down of the thread. If you do not have any 
5B’s, and use the single process, keep your spinner speed 
under 5 r.p.m. and use an extra large eye on the flyers 
The second-time spinner bobbin should not have a throw 
of over 3 in. On doubling, use the slower speed, so as 
to avoid overtight bobbins and split ends; also use a 
quick traverse. 
¢ 


Bleaching Gauze 


you are short on 5B’s 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give me some information on bleach- 
ing gauze bandages (sterilized aseptic)? The weight of 
the cloth is 23 yards to the pound. I also should like 
to know how to bleach raw, waste cotton. (7348 ) 

Work of such an open construction as this sample 
will require a great amount of care in handling. We 
doubt if it would stand up under the regular bleach- 
house treatment. We believe that vats or equipment of 
the type of the Bennett kier will be satisfactory, as the 
chemicking, washing, and souring could be carried out 
without running the goods through log washers. Since 
the material is to be used for bandages, it is quite neces- 
sary that it be absorbent. This requires that the goods 
be thoroughly kier boiled. Followinig this treatment by 
chemicking and souring will leave the goods aseptic, and 
we believe that no special treatment will be required if 
care be taken in handling. 

Raw cotton will require caustic boiling, chemicking, 
and souring. The work should be done in a_ vat 
equipped with a pump and spray for circulating the 
liquor. The strength of the various liquors based on 
weight of dry goods might be as follows: for boiling, 
2% of caustic, 1% of silicate, and 1% of sulfonated oil 
or kier assistant; for chemicking, about 14° or 2° Tw. 
sodium hypochlorite; and for souring, about 3° Tw. 
of acid—one part hydrochloric and two parts sulfuric. 
These quantities will serve as a starting point, to be 
changed one way or another after observing the results. 


® 


Finishing Alpacé 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find a sample of alpaca. We want 
to finish this type of fabric both in plain and chinchilla 
finish. Jt is for dyeing. Will you kindly outline the 
process for each finish and list the machinery needed? 

(7345) 

a plain finish on this type of fabric, the 
be scoured in the open width, either in an 
in a continuous crabbing machine equipped 
with the number of brushes 
attached to the bowls to keep the fibers 
straight. The first bowl is made up with 
the scour liquor, and the others with the 
wash-off bath. This treatment 
repeated if the fabric requires it. 


lo secure 
goods should 
open kettle or 


necessa4&ly\ 


may be 


The 





scouring may be done in the regular open flat-work 
<ettle by sewing the goods in endless form, soaping 
tor a given period (making certain that the goods are 
scouring well), and rinsing in the usual manner. 

With the scouring accomplished, dyeing is best done 
in an open kettle, since this avoids all the troubles of 
wrinkled goods and disturbed face fibers. After dyeing, 
the fabric is extracted and dried, using the vacuum sys- 
tem with tiger attachment in front of the dryers. This 
will comb out the face of the goods and dry the fibers in 
whatever position is desired. Care must be taken to pre- 
vent the face coming in contact with any object that 
would be likely to mark or mar the work of the tiger in 
straightening out the face. 

When drying is completed, the goods should be well 
tigered in the dry state, previous to shearing. This 
process will require the use of the raising brush for the 
first two runs. Keep the raising brush off during the 
last finishing runs. Next the goods may be tentered to 
the desired width with the application of a little steam, 
running the goods face up on the tenter, and rolling up 
while in the process of tentering. 

In the examination of these fabrics, it is advantageous 
to roll them from one roll to the other, without allowing 
them to be folded or left to be crushed by other pieces. 
Folding has a tendency to mark and causes wrinkles. 
The finished fabric is shipped on frames made especially 
for this type of goods. 

It is our opinion that this type of yarn, as well as the 
construction of the fabric, would not make a chinchilla 
of satisfactory standard, although some chinchilla effect 
might be attained by the use of the chinchilla machine. 


Scouring Wool 


Technical Editor: 

In the course of our work, we handle an extensive 
custom business, which consists of the scouring and card- 
ing of grease wool into batting for comforts. We are 
having trouble in getting the wool free from the grease 
and odor. We use a good grade of soap chips, and have 
tried soda ash and lye with the soap, but do not seem to 
be entirely successful. If you have any suggestions that 
would be of assistance, we should be glad to hear 
from you. (7334) 


The information given in the inquiry is insufficient to 
allow a definite statement of the cause of the trouble, and 
we shall have to mention several things which might 
cause odor. The first possibility is the water, and this 
may be eliminated if similar trouble has not been experi- 
enced before. A changeable water supply, such as is 
afforded by a river or stream into which mills are dump- 
ing industrial waste, may be quite all right for one period 
and be a source of great trouble at some other time. If 
the water for any reason becomes acid, it inevitably will 
cause trouble in scouring. If the water supply is not 
likely to change, as for instance, water coming from an 
artesian well or a pond which is not liable to be con- 
taminated by industrial waste, and if no 
trouble has been experienced previously, 
the water as a source of trouble may be 
eliminated. If there has been previous 
trouble, the water should be examined 
for the presence of free carbon dioxide, 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 


and temporary or permanent hardness. <Any of these 
conditions will precipitate soap from solution and cause 
odor in scoured wool. 

Assuming that the water is suitable for scouring pur- 
poses, the proper combination of soap and soda ash in 
solution at the proper temperature should produce accept- 
able results. The usual cause for trouble is that a ma- 
chine is overcrowded ; that is, the scourer tries to get too 
much out of the machine, and consequently does a poor 
job of scouring. 

A three-bowl machine will not do as good work as a 
four-bowl machine; but it is possible to get fairly satis- 
factory work from the small machine, provided it is not 
operated at too high a rate. The concentration of soda 
ash and soap varies for different wools. Briefly, the first 
bowl should contain warm water and soda ash, and the 
temperature should not exceed 125° F., and preferably 
should be lower. The second bowl should contain soda 
ash and soap; the third bowl, soap alone; and the fourth 
bowl, a cold, running rinse. Red-oil or olive-oil soap is 
usually selected for this type of work. 

Ordinary soda is satisfactory for scouring purposes. 
You should not use lye as a scouring agent. If extra 
fine work is required, a mono-hydrate of soda should be 
This costs very little more than soda ash. 


” 
Duplexing Cotton and Felt 


Technical Editor: 

We desire to find a paste or cement that will cement 
wool felt and cotton together quickly and permanently. 
The method we now use is to place sheets of rubber 
tissue between the cotton and wool felt and press with a 
hot iron. The process is both expensive and slow. We 
have found a fairly satisfactory cement that will hold 
cotton to cotton or wool to wool, but not wool to cotton. 
Enclosed are samples for experiment. We desire the 
napped side of the cotton to be out and the smooth side 
next to the felt. (7326) 


Several methods are employed to cement wool felt 
and cotton together quickly and permanently. Various 
glues, gums, and similar materials work satistactorily, so 
far as cheapness and quickness are concerned. However, 
to secure a permanent bond, the usual procedures prob- 
ably would not be feasible. It is our belief that the 
best way to fasten these two pieces of cloth together 
quickly and permanently is to send the piece of cotton 
napped goods to a _ rubber-coating con- 
cern and have a calender coat of a cold- 
curing rubber applied to the unnapped 
side of the cotton. A spreader coat of 
rubber could be applied to the felt and 
the two fabrics joined on a hot calender 


used. 
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roller. This would give a permanent bond and enable 
you to have a large daily yardage stuck together in this 
manner. We believe it would be less expensive than 
taking cheap rubber tissue and joining the fabrics to- 
gether in the manner which you are now following. 

The spreader coat of rubber on the felt would pene- 
trate the fibers sufficiently to establish a bond, and at the 
same time the spreader-coat method of applying this 
rubber would not cause the felt to bow, as would be the 
case if the felt ran through a calender and received a 
calender coat of rubber. 

It is possible that the use of a rubber cement would 
prove to be the solution of your problem. 


¢ 
Silk Filaments Bunch 


Up at Cleaners 
Technical Editor: 


We are forwarding, under separate cover, some spools 
of pure-dyed silk in two colors; viz., nude and gunmetal. 
On the gunmetal lot we are encountering considerable 
trouble on our winding operation, mainly in coning or 
back-winding the silk from the winders’ spools, due to the 
filaments bunching up under the cleaner-knives and 
breaking. We have tried several openings in the blades 
with the same result, and have concluded that the trouble 
does not occur on our machines due to cutting. We 
therefore lay the trouble to either defective dyeing or 
throwing on this particular lot. One outside opinion is 
advanced that the throwster is not giving us a strictly 
emulsified solution, thereby causing the fat particles to 
adhere to the filaments. We also believe that there might 
have been an excessive boil-off, which of course would 
cause split ends. 

We are sending, together with the spools, a skein of 
thrown silk from our raw lot 87, which was used for 
the dye lot. Inasmuch as several dye lots have come 
through from this lot without encountering the above 
trouble, we are inclined to attribute it to other than the 
throwster’s fault. The nude lot ts from another raw lot 
entirely (lot 755, raw skein enclosed), which seems to be 
O.K. If you will compare the threads on the seriplane, 
you will note the excessive amount of filament (or for- 
eign?) particles on the qunmetal 


\n inspection of the sample shows the following: 
The skein of thrown silk, lot 87, has a number of cocoon 
filament loops. One skein is not sufficient to estimate 
whether the lot is low in minor cleanness defects and 
The other skein of thrown silk, lot 755. has a 
smaller number of cocoon-filament loops than lot 87 
Compare the 


neatness 


number of loops in the minor cleanness 
defects and also the neatness test on both raw-silk tests. 


The throwing is good on both 
sludge is found 


, no foreign substance or 


The thread on spools of nude-dyed silk is slightly 
fuzzy, but is a cleaner thread than the gunmetal. The 
spools of gunmetal-dyed silk show considerable fuzziness. 
The strength, however, is good and no weakening effect 
by the dyer is indicated. 

The waste collected at the cleaners show knots and balls 
of silk lint. An analysis of these conditions indicates 
that the primary cause of the back-winding trouble is 
due to the cocoon-filament loops in the raw silk. The 
action of the water, or that of hydraulics, in boiling-off 
or dyeing tends to split the cocoon filament loops into 
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fibrilae, which are as fine as spider webs and quite weak 
These fibrilae break and cause a fuzzy condition. In 
cone winding they brush up at the cleaner as silk lint, 
collect as a ball, fill up the opening, and break down the 
thread. A remedy is found in running the thread, as it 
winds off the skein, through two pieces of mohair plush 
and brushing the top and bottom of the thread free 


from lint. 
e 
Shaded Condition in Grenadine 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing several four-thread, grenadine- 
wisted, full-fashioned stockings. These stockings were 
degummed and then dyed in another dyeing machine 
after being put in bags. You will notice that they are 
shaded and that each stocking is of a little different color, 
although they were dyed at the same time. When this 
customer's goods are dyed along with other goods, this 
shadiness appears only on the aforesaid goods. Our 
belief is that it must be either due to improper boil-off, 
in which olive-oil soap is used, or in the manufacture of 
the hosiery itself. (7347) 

We believe there is some mix-up or misunderstanding 
concerning this inquiry. The samples clearly show that 
the goods have been stripped and redyed. This is indi- 
cated by the faded, hungy appearance of the colored picot 
thread, and by the impression of the foot transfer which 
has been left on every stocking. This indicates that 
transferred goods were split in the pairs, the goods hav- 
ing been transferred were stripped for the purpose of 
removing the transfer, and probably the other stocking 
associated with each pair which was without transfer was 
used in its original color. It is possible that wrong 
samples have been submitted with the inquiry; and since 
it is natural to expect some shading in redyeing stripped 
work, we do not feel that further comment is in order. 


e 
Brown Stains on Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a piece of cream-tinted 
cotton and also two samples with brown stains. The 
cream sample is our correct shade. The stains are show- 
ing up on garments which have been manufactured about 
two months; some start at the bottom of the garment, 
some at the top working towards the center, and others 
start in the center of the garment. (7346) 

Not knowing your method of bleaching or boiling off 
previous to dyeing, we are only able to hazard an opinion 
regarding the causes of the brown stain which appears 
on your cream-tinted fabric. A brown color of this 
nature usually indicates that the goods have been bleached 
with permanganate, and due to insufficient souring, the 
permanganate has not been completely neutralized or 
removed. Frequently a brown color will appear on the 
cloth — sometimes immediately, at other times more 
slowly. Then again, if a bluing has been used on the 
bleached cotton, air conditions will sometimes change 
this bluing to a slight brownish tint. Also, cloth stored 
where the ends of the material are exposed to the light 
will air stain in a manner similar to your sample. These 
three causes are the most frequent; and we suggest that 
you check for one or more of them. 
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New Machinery 


& Processes 


Sample-Lot Skein Dyeing Machine 


AMPLE lots of skein yarn may be dyed by plant 

methods with a two-stick machine placed on the mar- 
ket recently by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia. This sample machine is suitable for dyeing 
rayon, silk, cotton, and wool, and is designed to duplicate 
the work of larger-production equipment. It operates 
on the well-known rotary principle, while the reel in- 
corporates provision for adjustment to skeins of vary- 
ing lengths. The standard tub is of semi-self-supporting, 
Monel-metal construction. If desired, however, it may 
be made of wood with a suitable lining. The drive is 
single-speed, silent-chain and worm-gear reduction, to- 
tally enclosed. A constant-speed motor may be used for 
single-speed operation, or a multi-speed motor when 
varying speeds are required. The machine is also avail- 
able in the hoist type. 


Lubricator and Compressor 


WO new developments in industrial lubrication, the 
Borne Universal Lubricator and the Borne Uni- 
versal Compressor, have been announced recently by 
Borne Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, New York. 





Two-stick dyeing machine for processing sampie lots 
of skein yarn 
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Lubricator designed to furnish regulated 
quantity of lubricant to bearing 


es 





Central lubrication system with lubricators 
connected to compressor 


The lubricator is designed to furnish a regulated quantity 
of lubricant to the bearing. It may be _ installed 
separately at each bearing or used in connection with 
the compressor on machinery having numerous bearings 
to be lubricated from a central system. The compressor, 
which is intended for use on machinery with several 
bearings, delivers to each lubricator an even supply of 
clean lubricant under the required pressure. 

Use of the Universal Lubricator is said to give a 
constant, regulated supply of fresh lubricant to the 
bearings at all times during operation of the machine, 
thus building up a constant film of oil or grease between 
the wearing surfaces, and thereby reducing maintenance 
costs. At the same time, there results an economy in 
the use of lubricant, since the device eliminates the 
human element, delivering a weighed quantity of oil or 
grease by means of a control arrangement. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for the lubricator include increased 
safety factor, decreased fire hazard, and lowered start- 
ing-load factor. 

An important feature of the lubricator is a graduated 
adjusting screw for increasing or decreasing the area of 
orifice to permit the proper amount of lubricant under 
pressure to be delivered to the bearings. After turning 
the adjusting screw in a clockwise direction until the 
proper feed of lubricant is attained, the indication on 
the screw is noted and the other lubricators are set to 
the same point. This insures the proper openings on 
all the lubricators for the particular viscosity of oil or 
consistency of grease being used. A full revolution of 
the screw will give a complete, “full-open” or “full- 
closed” position on the orifice slide. Due to the particular 
design of the piston spring, an equal pressure is exerted 
on the lubricant with the piston at any point. The 
lubricators are made in the following capacities: 1 oz., 
2 oz., 3 oz., 8 oz.; and are designed to hold full capacity 
of lubricant as stamped on the cup, so that consumption 
can be more accurately gaged. 

The Universal compressor functions with oils of any 
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It is de- 
signed for operation by hand, by power through pulleys 
and belt from any convenient point off the machine, or 
by direct connection to an electric motor. When piped 
up to a machine in connection with Universal lubricators 
installed at each bearing point, the compressor will 
deliver to the lubricators an even supply of clean 
lubricant under the required pressure in much less time 
than it takes to fill a hand grease cup. 


viscosity or greases of most any consistency. 


This eliminates 
the hazards connected with hand lubrication, and ob- 
viates the necessity of shutting down of the machine. It 
also provides a means of supplying lubricant to remote 
and inaccessible bearings and moving parts, such as 
eccentrics, cross heads, etc. 

Some of the features found on the Universal com- 
pressor are a reservoir, provided with an indicating rod 
which shows the quantity of lubricant present; an 
adjustable spring and ball check valve at the entrance 
to the main line leading from a booster, which prevents 
return of lubricant into the booster pump and keeps the 
lines full at all times; a hydraulic gage attached to the 
main line at the compressor to indicate the amount of 
pressure required to fill up pipe lines and lubricators 
installed at the various bearing points on the machine 
and also to detect any trouble in the system; bleed valves, 
one leading into the booster, the other into main feed 
line to expel any air which might pocket itself in the 
grease; and a replaceable booster sleeve which can be 
readily removed in case of excessive wear. 


Shipping Containers in Brilliant 
Colors 

YRACOL, a colored liner which makes practically 

NM a display box out of every corrugated container 


passing out of the shipping rooms of users, has been 
placed on the market recently by Container Corporation 
of America, 111 West Washington St., Chicago. The 
new colored liners are produced in a large range of 
colors. Since the name of the product and the manu- 
facturer can be worked out in a manner to harmonize 
with the predominating color of the box, striking results 
can be obtained. 

It is believed 


that because of this attention- 


getting value, boxes in color will identify the goods of 


great 


tavor- 
In addition, boxes in color 


a manufacturer and create interest and comment 
able to him and his product 
to window displays, where 
their advertising value is comparable with bill boards and 
a much lowe1 They also attract at 
sidewalks, and shipping platforms. 
the shelves of a jobber, or retailer the 
packages will be 
of 


can be used advantage in 


car cards at cost. 
on trucks, 


tention 


On warehouse, 
the 


1 j P 
quick identincation ot} 


many different colors of 
the 


“frit rT 1 ay 
Tacturers, saving 


a help in 
the eoods various manu- 


valuable tim 


Sizing ( ompounds 


r ; 

or ) new sizing compounds, Raygomm Crepe and 
Ray om \¢ A. have been announced recently by 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 288 Madison Ave., New York, 


Che first product was developed to eliminate harshness 


ind excessive stiffness in sizing warps for rayon crepes 
and other weaves where sott finish 1s required. Shiners, 
raindrops, and other dejects due to sizing are said to be 
eliminated by the use of this product. \ddition of a 
softener 1s required, since Raygomm Crepe has been 
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developed to insure smooth, pliable warps, free from 
harshness, but properly sized for efficient weaving. This 
product is easily washed out in plain warm water. 

Raygomm NCA has been brought out to supply the 
demand for a dry-form size for cellulose-acetate yarns. 
When this product is employed, no addition of wetting- 
out agents or other chemical is necessary. Advantages 
claimed for this material are that it forms an efficient 
protective coating, holding the filaments together, in- 
creasing tensile strength without sacrificing flexibility or 
smoothness, and in no way altering the special qualities 
to this yarn. Both types of Raygomm are supplied in 
dry concentrated form, and will keep almost indefinitely 
if stored in a cool, dry place. 


Cooling Enclosed Motors 


T has been announced recently that Reliance Electric 

& Engineering Co., 1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has brought out a line of fully-enclosed, fan-cooled 
induction motors in sizes of 20 hp., 1,200 r.p.m. and 
above, in which the Mossay principle of cooling is used. 
This method of cooling is employed for the larger sizes 
because the design of the smaller motors does not pro- 
vide sufficient cooling area. The extra cooling area is 
obtained by use of U-shaped tubes extending over the 
outside of the stator. The legs of these tubes are welded 
to the inside headers, forming dust-tight joints. 

A single internal fan on the rotor circulates the con- 
fined warm air through the tubes, over which are blown 
blasts of cool outside air from one end of the motor to 
the other. The stator winding and rotor are tightly en- 
closed, compelling the cool air to follow along outside 
of the tubes. The fits for all enclosing parts are machined 
surfaces. In dismantling, the 
only extra parts to remove in addition to those of the 
standard open motor are the external fan guard and fan. 


Drain Valve 


ECENTLY there has been introduced to the textile 

industry by the Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, Ohio, 
a drain valve designed for use with pressures up to 300 
lb. per sq.in. This valve was developed originally for 
use on locomotive water-column and gage glasses, but 
more recently has been applied to power-plant and other 
industrial applications. The valve is substantially built 


All seals are stationary. 





Mossay principle Oj cooling yo fully enclosed 
induction motors 
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Automatic starter with contact 
board removed to show coin- 
silver contacts 


Drain valve 
for high-pressure 
work 


and is designed with a liberal factor of safety. Body 
and bonnet are of special valve bronze of high tensile 
strength. The stem is of manganese bronze. A remov- 
able seat ring and disk are of high-nickel bronze, which 
was developed particularly to meet conditions found in 
this class of service. The alloy is said to withstand the 
erosive action of grit or abrasive which may be carried 
by the steam or fluid passing through the valve, to retain 
its physical properties under the high temperatures en- 
countered in 300-lb. steam service, and also to be highly 
resistant to the chemical action of acid or other chemicals 
found in manufacturing processes or in treated water. 
The special form of seating surfaces used on the disk 
and seat ring was adopted as the result of a long series 
of tests where the water conditions were particularly bad 
and excessive amounts of scale were deposited. The 
valves are made in 3- and 3-in. sizes and have the word 
“Drain” cast on the bodies to designate that they are to 
be used for this particular service only. 


Automatic Starters with 
Magnetic Contactor 


UTLER-HAMMER, INC., 207 Twelfth St., Mil- 

waukee, Wis., announces that it has redesigned its 
*entire line of Type AAA automatic starters for small 
a.-c. motors, to incorporate a newly developed Twin- 
Break magnetic contactor. In this new contactor the 
contacts are of heavy coin-silver which is said to retain 
its current-carrying capacity even if oxidized and to 
make a good contact with little temperature rise. The 
Twin-Break principle, it is further stated, reduces the 
arc voltage by half, while Thermoplax are pockets, by 
reducing the air content around the contacts, prevent the 
formation of a destructive arc. These arc pockets also 
act as a shield, so that wires which are run along the side 
of the contactor cannot interfere with its operation. 

A magnetic latch has been added to prevent accidental 
closure of the contacts if the starter is accidentally 
bumped or tilted; and new hinge structure facilitates 
removing and replacing the contact board and insures 
correct replacing of the board before the starter can 
operate. The new contactors are made in three- and 
four-pole types. The maximum rating for two- or three 
phase types are: 3 hp., 110 volts; 5 hp. 220 volts; 
74 hp., 440 or 550 volts. 


and 
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New Dyestuffs 


New products introduced recently by Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., are Newport Anthraquinone 
Blues 2G, WG, and WB, and Newport Light Fast Blue 8GL. 
The Anthraquinone Chrome Blues are particularly adapted 
ior dyeing worsted serges, suitings, and dress goods, making 
possible the production of a range of popular deep navy 
shades. They are level dyeing colors and are said to possess 
excellent fastness to light and good general fastness in other 
important respects. The brightest shades are obtained when 
the dyeings are made over a chrome mordant. These colors 
may also be dyed by the chromate or afterchrome processes, 
the resultant shades being somewhat duller. A slight after- 
chroming of the bottom-chrome shades is sometimes resorted 
to, since this tends to improve the general fastness without 
making the shades much duller. 


Newport Light Fast Blue 8GL is a direct color which pos- 
sesses very good fastness to light and sufficiently good gen- 
eral fastness for most requirements. It is easily soluble, 
level dyeing, penetrates well, and may be dyed in all closed- 
type machines, as well as in the pad or jig. It discharges 
white. On union materials of cotton and silk, or cotton and 
wool, the animal fibers are dyed very much weaker; if speck 
dyed they are practically unstained. 


Three new dyestuffs recently announced by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., are Sulfogene 
Carbon 4G Grains, Pontamine Diazo Blue NA, and Leucosol 
Brown 3R Double Paste. Sulfogene Carbon 4G Grains is a 
sulfur dyestuff which produces greenish shades of black 
which are extremely fast. This product is said to be very 
soluble and non-dusting. It disperses readily and wets out 
easily in water, so that the difficulty encountered from float- 
ing on the surface is entirely eliminated. Because of its 
physical form, Sulfogene Carbon 4G Grains is more stable 
than the powder brands, storage without deterioration being 
possible for longer periods than with the regular forms of 
sulfur black. It is stated that by the special selection of 
intermediates and careful chemical control, the copper con 
tent has been so carefully controlled that this dyestuff is suit- 
able for application on all types of cotton materials that are 
to be rubberized. 

e 


Pontamine Diazo Blue NA is a direct-dyeing color which, 
when diazotized and developed with beta naphthol, yields 
reddish shades of blue. It is said to be particularly suitable 
for the production of navies and, in combination, for a wide 
range of dark blues and violets. Also it is adaptable for use 
on cotton, as raw-stock yarn, or in the piece; and it is stated to 
be extremely valuable for application on pure-silk materials. 
The company states that it is suitable for use in all types of 
machines and is of particular interest for jig dyeing and 
padding. 

+ 


? 


Leucosol Brown 3R Double Paste is a vat color of the 
anthraquinone series prepared especially for printing. It 1s 
stated that it possesses the characteristics of the Leucosol 
group of colors and is exceedingly fast to all destructive 
agents with which the color is likely to come in contact, 
either during the printing or finishing processes or later dur- 
ing the life of the fabric. This color, it is said, is extremely 
fast to light, washing, soda ash, and chlorine. 


Two new dyestuffs of the Indigosol series, Indigosol Scar 
let IB, and Indigosol Brown IRRD, have been placed on 
the market recently by Carbie Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 
451 Washington St., New York. These products, which are 
manufactured by Durand & Huguenin S.A., produce dyeings 
ot excellent fastness on wool, and are therefore of great 
interest for fast wool dyeing. They are dyed from a slightly 
acid bath, then developed in a fresh bath, with bichrome and 
sulfuric acid. The dyeings obtained with Indigosol Scarlet 
IB and Indigosol Brown IRRD are said to be of excellent 
fastness to light, washing, and milling; and the dyestuffs are 
suitable for fast wool dyeing of all kinds. 
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Bottom of General Recession Not kar Away 


Textile Industries Should Be Among First 
to Pick Up, Says Dr. Haney 


Summary: The current business recession ap- 
pears to be near ebb. A new low level was reached in 
September, but the decline has become much less 


rapid. 


A period of depression and gradual stabiliza- 


tion lies ahead, which is likely to last at least until 
spring. While there is no positive basis for forecast- 
ing a general upturn in the spring, it seems that the 
necessary readjustments will be well along by that 
time, and business in general may begin to improve. 


Owing to their well liquidated condition, the textile 


industries are likely to be among the first to pick up. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 


versity, Business Research Bureau, 


which regularly 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


appears on this page, 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three 


months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


P AHE month of September showed a 
new level of general industrial ac- 
ivity. Various measurements of the 

average activity in important industries 
now place it more than 20% below 
normal. It is noteworthy that the op- 
timists have quit announcing the date 
of business recovery. October will pos- 
sibly show an even lower level of indus- 
trial activity, allowance being made for 
the fact that the seasonal peak often 
occurs in that month. It is almost cer- 
tain to show a level practically as low 
as that of September. 

The situation is strikingly illustrated 
by the action of the stock market. The 
prices of stocks collapsed in September 
and have fallen to new levels for the 
current recession, wiping out all gains 
in the averages made since 1927. The 
current hesitancy and lack of demand 
in the stock market, illustrates the ab- 
sence of any certainty as to when busi- 
ness recovery will occur. 


GENERAL RECESSION NEARS BoTTOM 


Obviously, however, each month is 
bringing us nearer to the ultimate begin- 


ning of business expansion. Obviously, 
too, each reduction in industrial activity 
tends to restore the balance between 
supply and demand, and each decline in 
commodity prices facilitates the process 
of bringing buyer and seller together. 
The only sound way to have regarded 
the business situation throughout recent 
months has been to look at it as one 
requiring the correction of serious mal- 
adjustments and the liquidation of ac- 
cumulated stocks of commodities and 
over-extended bank credit. Such cor- 
rections require time. Usually major 
business run from one to 
one and one-half years, and occasionally 
a longer depression period occurs, as 
in 1893 to 1895. 

As the maladjustments preceding this 
recession were unusually great—includ- 
ing a highly unfavorable international 
situation—it is natural to find the dura- 
tion of the current recession prolonged. 
By the end of 1930, it will have been 
approximately one and one-half years 
since the recession got under way. 
There is thus precedent for expecting 
bottom by the end of the year—and no 


recessions 
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reason to be surprised if it does not 
come before then. 

It is not possible to say much more. 
3usiness forecasting that is scientific 
(and no other kind is worth consider- 
ing) is not sufficiently developed to en- 
able any one to say when the next 
upturn will occur. Our data are too 
incomplete and there is too much arbi- 
trary interference with economic forces 
by the Government and various business 
organizations. But it can be said that 
there is no strong reason why we may 
not hope for the beginning of sustained 
recovery by next spring. 

On the other hand, there is as yet no 
conclusive positive evidence that recov- 
ery will occur then. It remains true that 
no upturn in the average price of basic 
commodities is yet evident, and no prog- 
ress in reducing the stocks of various 
basic commodities (such as copper, zinc, 
and lead) has yet appeared. These two 
conditions are interrelated, and they are 
probably the most significant indications 
that the necessary process of liquidation 
has not yet been completed. 

The heavy security loans of the mem 
ber banks may also be mentioned in this 
connection. While “brokers’ loans” have 
been sharply liquidated and have fallen 
to the lowest level since early 1927, the 
total collateral loans are still more than 
two billion dollars higher than in 1927. 
They are actually considerably above 
the level of a year ago. They are good 
evidence of the existence of frozen 
credit. 

The total volume of the bank credit 
outstanding may not be excessive, but 
certainly too large a part of that credit 
is not liquid. Recent weeks have seen 
the beginning of a decline in collateral 
loans, but the process has not gone far 
enough, and such loans still constitute 
(1) a threat to security prices, and (2) 
a limitation of the possibility of business 
expansion. 

The most favorable developments have 
been (1) a slight increase in factory 


payrolls in September, (2) a volume of 
department store sales that increased in 
September more than usual for the sea- 
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son, and (3) an appreciable upturn in 
building activity. Taken together with 
the fact that the rate of business reces- 
sion has become much slower, these de- 
velopments suggest that the bottom of 
the recession is not far away. 

The chief textile industries, consid- 
ered as a group, though depressed, ap- 
pear to be nearly ready for a turn. (As 
we have previously indicated, it is rather 
likely that the textile industries will be 
among the first to benefit by any re- 
covery in general business, for the 
simple reason that they have been among 
the most thoroughly liquidated.) It will 
be noted that our estimated trend of the 
total value of textile output has fallen 
to a new low level, and is well below 
its average relation to wholesale dry 
goods sales. Moreover, department store 
sales gained more than usual for the 
season in August and September. These 
measurements are rough, but they indi- 
cate that the value of textile production 
is under wholesale sales, and that both 
are low in comparison with retail trade. 
Such a condition has always preceded 
an upturn in the textile cycle. 


Cotton Mitt OutTLook IMPROVED 


The more encouraging aspects of the 
foregoing discussion are especially ap- 
plicable to the cotton textile industry. It 
is true that the average price of southern 
mill stocks has continued to decline, 
reaching a new low in September; but 
earnings prospects show distinct im- 
provement. Both the replacement mar- 
gins of cotton manufacturers and our 
estimates of the actual margins earned, 
showed gains in September. In fact, it 
is now apparent that the trend of profit 
margins has been toward improvement 
during the last three months and this, 
together with the moderate increase in 
cotton manufacturing activity in Sep- 
tember, means better earnings. The 
manufacturers have only to continue the 
present policy of curtailment a little 
longer to insure profitable operations, 
and as stocks of goods and yarns are 
drawn down production may be some- 
what increased without breaking the 
market. Then will come the final test 
of the ability of the industry to learn 
the lessons taught in the severe school 
of adversity. As profits again arise, 
will cotton manufacturers be able to 
keep their supply adjusted to current 
requirements ? 


Woot TRADE STILL HAMPERED 


The outlook for wool manufacturers 
in general does not seem quite so bright. 
The common stocks of a representative 
group show a steady downward trend. 
Despite lower raw wool prices, the de- 
cline in the composite average of wool 
textile prices has been sufficiently greater 
to indicate reduced replacement margins 
for the manufacturers. Our estimate of 
average earnings in the industry shows 
a decline in August,—the first time since 
1923 that the estimate for that month 
has failed to increase. In our opinion, 
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Fig. 2. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES— 
Net Earnings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw 


material, labor, fuel, etc., 


the price of finished goods and the volume of 
production (New York University, Bureau of Business Research). 


Nex 


Bedford Mill Stocks—Average price 25 New Bedford cotton mill stocks 


(New Bedford Standard). 


the wool manufacturing industry is 
hampered by an artificial market price 
for raw wool, and it seems doubtful if 


Southern Mill Stocks— Average price 25 
Southern cotton mill stocks (R. S. Dickson & 


Co.) 


the industry can enjoy sustained pros- 
perity until its raw material becomes 
more favorably priced. 


The Textile Trend 


— TEXTILE MARKETS: Cotton 
goods are active and prices are ad- 
vancing in the lines that have been sell- 
ing in largest volume during the Sep- 
tember-October buying movement. Sales 
ot fabrics that were most active have 
not come up to that level this month 
with exception of coarser goods which 
were late in taking part in the improve- 
ment. The latter are selling as actively 
as last month. Heavy buying has been 
reported in 80 square percales, coming 
shortly after higher prices were named. 
Sellers are more independent than at 
any time in months; sales of print cloths 
are still in excess of production. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


Grumbling at the weather man by 
wool goods houses seemed to have been 
justified. This week cooler temperatures 
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resulted in prompt improvement in bus1- 
ness with Fourth Avenue firms. The 
consumer, retailer and jobber seemed to 
be more willing to buy than last week, 
seeing seasonable clothing moving more 
freely into consumer hands. New dress 
goods lines for spring in nubby and 
crepe effects have been selling in good 
volume. Lace effects are wanted by 
many buyers of spring woolens. Speci- 
fications of worsted yarns larger but 
new orders smaller. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Cold weather stimulated call for knit 
goods, and outlook has_ improved. 
Heavyweight underwear and_ heavy- 
weight sweaters are in comparatively 
good position, with mills oversold. 
Spring underwear moves unevenly ; cer- 
tain firms enjoy satisfactory call and 
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AMM 


Amafleece 


Amaray 
A galaxy of color 


125 colors—solid or in various combinations—are 
offered in these yarns. Knitters are using them with 
telling effect in creating unusual hosiery, bathing 
suits, sweaters, jersey cloth, underwear, etc. 


They are soft and fleecy—ideal for the various 
products outlined above. Produced with typical 
Cannon thoroughness at our Amazon Mills. Avail- 
able in 8s to 30s—single and plies—cones, tubes 
and skeins. At this mill we also spin Amamerino 
and Rayomerino—companion products containing 
2 to 50% wool. 


Have you seen these yarns? 


Write for samples today 


CANNON MILLS 


Sales Agents for 
EWING-THOMAS 
CORP. 
Mercerized Yarns 
and Thrown Silk 
New York Utica, N. Y. 


Providence Sole Sales Agents for Chattanooga 
Boston AMERICAN ENKA Kannapolis, N. C. 
Reading, Pa. RAYON Hamilton, Ontario 
Chicago Canada 


Sales Agents for 
IMPORTED DUTCH 
ENKA RAYON 
for the 
Southern States 


CANNON YARNS 
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some are in a better position than this 
time last year, but most are picking up 


slowly. Mills ask ten days for sweater 
shipment, and another month of steady 
buying is looked for ; bathing-suit move- 
ment has slackened. Half-hose selling 
well, especially low-priced synthetic 
yarn numbers retailing. at 25c. and 35c. 
Che 50c. lines are sluggish, but demand 
for 75c. pure silk has_ increased. 
Women’s full-fashioned, both tram and 
seamless in good cail, with mills sold 
thead but prices are still uncertain. 


SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk continues to hold its own 
ind futures are perhaps firmer than last 
week. Manufacturers still lack confi- 


dence, and buy chiefly for immediate 
consumption. Japanese weakness pre- 
vents strengthening in New York mar 
ket, for a few days, but Japan became 
firmer latterly. Thrown yarn moves 
conservatively, with orders larger than 
last week; demand for grenadine yarns 
has increased and broadsilk mills buy 
four weeks ahead on crepes. Spun silk 
fair, with prices uncertain. Broadsilk 
movement was accelerated by cold 
weather and weavers did active business 
this week. Flat crepes and crepe satins 
moved spiritedly, but mostly at the low 
priced end. Chiffons are active, with 
prices soft. Cutters are sampling spring 
flat crepes and the $1.65 and $1.75 satins 
are in good call for party frock manu 
facture. 


Cotton Now Holding Steady 


Little Cold Wave Damage and More 
Optimistic Trade Outlook 


HE cotton market has been com- 
paratively quiet, but has shown a 
generally steady undertone during the 
week. Developments at the Columbus 
Day conference in New Orleans, ap- 
peared to have strengthened investment 
sentiment; not to the point of aggres- 
sive buying, but sufficiently to bring in 
in increased demand on the declines. 
Chis absorbed rather an increased vol- 
ume of hedging, and might, perhaps, 
become more active had it not 
heen for unsettled conditions in the 
vrain and stock markets. The latter, 
i course, is watched as a barometer 
of the general trade outlook, while 
shrinkage in the value of collateral in- 
variably has rather a disturbing effect 
which finds an expression in the com- 
modity markets. 
Nevertheless the talk of ultimately 
higher prices has been more general 
ind there is evidently a strong impres- 
sion in many quarters that if cotton does 
not advance in the meanwhile, there 
will be such a reduction in acreage next 
spring as will insure higher end-season 
alues. This view is shared by the 
trade as indicated by the scale down 
uuying which has a sustaining influence 
m the market for the past several 
veeks, but in a general way, buvers are 
is yet unwilling to follow advances and 
ppear to be waiting for more settled 
onditions in the outside markets, a 
learer shaping up of the business out- 
ok and a diminishing volume of cotton 
oming to market. 
lhe first serious frost threat of the 
eason developed toward the end of last 
eek. Light to heavy frosts have been 
eported at scattering points all along 
he northern part of the belt and to 
me of these points temperatures have 
een down to the freezing point. It ap- 
however, that the crop has es- 
iped any damage of consequence and 


lee 
Nave 


ears, 





toward the end of this week the weather 
was moderating. There has been some 
complaint of damage to grade and of 
some delays in picking, but it is believed 
that ginning has made good progress 
and traders here were looking for full 
figures trom the Census Bureau on the 
outturn prior to Oct. 18. This report 
will be published today (Oct. 25) with 
ginnings somewhat in excess of 9,000,- 
000 bales anticipated. 

The percentages of the total crop 
ginned prior to Oct. 18 during the last 
six seasons have ranged from 49.2 to 
63.5 and average 57.8%. The ginnings 
prior to Oct. 1 this year represented 
44.1% of the crop of about 14,286,000 
running bales indicated by the Govern 
ment’s Oct. 1 forecast of 14,486,000 
bales of 500-pounds gross. The average 
percentage ginned prior to Oct. 1 for 
the last six years was 38.5. The trade, 
however, is showing comparatively 
little interest in the possibility of late 
season revisions in the crop figures and 
is devoting its entire attention to the 
rate of marketing in the south and the 
development of trade conditions. 


More cheerful reports have been 
reaching the market from the textile 
situation. Manchester has reported a 
hetter business from both India and 


China and Lancashire Cotton Corp. is 
starting up additional mills be- 
cause of the better demand for coarse 
yarns. There have also been reports of 
somewhat increasing mill activitv in the 
Carolinas due to the larger sales made 
recently. While these features may not 
represent anything much more than a 
seasonal improvement, but they have en 
couraged the view of cotton as an in- 
vestment and there has been increased 
demand from both domestic and foreign 
spinners during the last week. 

In some these interests have 
been buying May and July contracts in 


some 


Cases, 
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New York, while it is said that some 
mills are making contracts for deliveries 
two or three years ahead. Such busi 
of course, cannot be general, but 
it is helping the general undertone of 
the market while it was pointed out at 
the end of the week that present 
premiums on late months are sufficient 
just about to cover carrying charges at 
the present price and present money 
rates. This is said to have led to freer 
buying otf spots by merchants in the 
South against which hedges have been 
sold, accounting partly for the increased 
volume of such business recently. The 
holding movement continues and de- 
liveries of cotton to cooperatives are 


ness, 


said to be running far ahead of last 
year’s. 
More Activity 1N MEMPHIS 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 20—Sales of 
cotton here during the week were 


3,634 bales above the total for the pre- 
vious week, due to a spurt of activity 
during the last two or three days. 
Demand centered on #8 to Is in. 
middling and strict middling, but shorter 
cottons were ready sale 25 to 50 points 
below quoted values. 

Staples were in better demand than 
heretofore this season but actual sales 
were limited owing to the low basis 
offered; for instance, middling 14 in. 
was quoted officially 60 points on, while 
buyers were offering 25 points on and 
getting some cotton at that figure. 
Strict middling 14 in. staples were offi 
cially quoted 100 points on new Decem- 


bers, 25 points off from the previous 
week; lis in. 275 points on, 25 points 
off from the previous week; 1} in. at 


800 on, was unchanged. Cotton in the 
interior is selling 10 to 35 points below 
Memphis quotations. The relatively full 
basis offered for staples longer than 1% 
in. is due in part to the tendency during 
recent years to plant sparingly of the 
longer staples, to the fact that staple 
lengths were reduced by drouth and 
due also to the belief that Egyptian 
uppers will be largely replaced by 
domestic products, owing to the 
dutv. 

First hands, as a rule, are reluctant 
to sell; buyers insist they are still with- 
out any important volume of forward 
business. The weather during the 
week was onlv moderately favorable for 
field work. The effects of recent rains 
are beginning to be reflected in the 
quality of receipts. The color is bright 
but the superior color noted in earlier 


receipts is gone. 


fC. 


® Larger Business 
in Cotton Wastes 


HE cotton waste business in Boston 
continued to show signs of im- 
provement this week both as to the 
number of inquiries and the volume of 
business transacted. The bulk of de- 
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SANCONIZE THE NEWEST YARN 


(PRONOUNCED SAN-SHON-EEZE) 


GIVES POPULAR PRICED UNDERWEAR 
A NEW BEAUTY 


SANCONIZE Brand YARN IS A 
NITRO-CELLULOSE YARN MADE 


by the OPAKE Process 


I IHIS new yarn has been developed to meet 


the demand for a medium toned lustre in both 
women’s and men’s underwear. It imparts to 
the cloth made from it a fresco-like finish different 
from anything previously shown—duller than 


Tubize vet not so dull as Chardonize. 


These important characteristics are inherent 
qualities of the yarn obtained by the patented 
Opake process and will remain long after the 


usefulness of the garment is outlived. 


Sanconize is a rugged, uniform yarn, yet soft, 
fine and flexible. It has remarkable covering 


qualities and runs well when in work. 


'USBize CHATILLON 
—————j. CORPORATION > 


TWO PARK AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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mand was centered on spinnable ma- 
terials and threads, although there was 
a fair movement of stuffing wastes also. 
There are no large stocks of peeler 
comber hanging over the market and 
this has encouraged sellers of this waste 
to hold prices firmly. It was extremely 
difficult to obtain New Bedford No. 1 
comber under 9}c. this week, whereas 
two weeks ago this waste could be 
bought at around 9c. or slightly below. 


Attention is becoming directed to the 
new contracting season, which usually 
starts up in the South the latter part of 
October or early November. ‘The year 
to date has been a very poor one for 
members of the trade, possibly the most 
difficult for successtul merchandising 
since the war, and they may be expected 
to exercise extreme caution in contract- 
ing for their waste supplies during the 
coming year. 


Firmer Trend in Cotton Yarn 
Confidence Among Buyers 


Being Developed Again 


LL laws are not being enforced but 
we cannot get away from that of 
“supply and demand.” Changes in cot- 
ton yarns over the last week show that 
lack of supplies of many counts is 
having a noticeable effect. An example 
of this is in prices of 16s-2 weaving, 
carded quality. This number is actu- 
ally selling at higher prices than 20s-2. 
One house reports the sale of 20s-2 
warps of ordinary quality at 2l4c., and, 
at the same time, asserts that they have 
been able to move 16s-2 in slightly 
better yarn at 23c. This means that 
supplies of 20s-2 are larger than less 
popular counts while demand is rela- 
tively less than for the most active 
counts. Dealers are not replenishing 
stocks rapidly and prices of the popu- 


lar spot yarns are strong for that 
reason. 
MARKET IN GooD SHAPE 
Total volume of sales for the week 


has been large but not up to best week 
of September. October will be a good 
month for shipments, one of the best 
of the year and fully equal to Septem- 
ber. The latter was best of year so 
far in this respect so that spinners and 
dealers have no complaint on this score 
this month, although they do have 
grounds for complaining that Septem- 
ber volume did not continue. 

This too seems to be trending in a 
direction that is favorable for sellers 
and groundwork is being laid for a 
resumption of active contracting next 
month. Shipments on September busi- 
ness are proceeding at a healthy rate 
and by the time next month comes 
around many of these manufacturers 
will again be in need of new contracts. 
This is more likely to be the case with 
weavers than with knitters. 

WEAVING SALES LEAD 


Sales of carded weaving numbers 
have been in the lead again this week, 
larger in total than knitting sales. Yet 
it should be remembered that deliveries 
are being matle at better rates on 
knitting contracts and these manu- 
facturers are booking a larger goods 
business than was true early in Sep- 
tember. 


September volume was large, aside 
from seasonal influence, because manu- 
facturers felt the bottom of the decline 
in cotton and yarns was at hand. Now, 
after a period of several weeks of 
doubt this attitude is being further con 
firmed. During the last week or more, 
cotton has changed in price very little; 
in fact, a degree of firmness has de- 
veloped. This will bring manufacturers 
into line who have not bought heavily 
yet and will cause those whose con- 
tracts are expiring to renew. 

Firmness in the raw material has 
had an effect upon yarn quotations and 
sellers are more inclined to wait for 
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their own price ideas than last week. 
Yarns have changed little in price over 
the last week. There has been little 
indication that they were likely to go 
higher in near future, but at the same 
time the feeling of recent weeks, that 
they were headed downward, has been 
largely removed. A _ feeling of con- 
fidence has developed and is seen in 
ood spot demand, a fair amount of 
continued torward contracting and ex- 
cellent deliveries on old orders. 


Oo 
s 


ILARGER MERCERIZED SALES 


There has been improvement in mer- 
cerized yarns of importance the 
first time in months. Processors have 
hooked new contracts in fair volume 
calling for shipments to be made several 
months ahead. These show that manu- 
facturers are confident prices will not 
go lower and probably will advance. 
hey have substantial orders on mer- 
cerizers’ books already, and would not 
have placed additional orders unless 
this were so. 

Mercerizers have a large volume of 
forward delivery business, and, while 
specifications are larger, much improve- 
ment is still needed before the situatio: 
is in good shape. Unless this is broug:t 
about there will be continued apathv in 
buying of combed yarns. This holds 
true this week although there has been 
a fair interest in single combed for 
knitting. Even here the total is sub- 
normal for this time of year. 


for 


Better Margins In Cotton Goods 


Higher Prices Are Named 


While Cotton Hesitates 


FTER 


goods 


a short hesitation the cotton 
market is going ahead with 
renewed vigor and while sales were not 
up to the September volume business 
was good this week. As sellers become 
sold up further ahead they are assuming 
a more independent position and gradu- 
ally raising prices. They no longer 
accept the first offer made. 

Goods prices are up approximately a 
cent from their lowest point and ad 
vances were seen late last week in print 
cloths and carded broadcloths. The lat 
ter are up jc. from last week and have 
been well sold into next vear at the 
better figures. Heaviest buying has 
been in 80/80s, coming at the same time 
large printers announced advances. 


ADVANCES [INEVITABLE 


Firmness in goods has taken place at 
a time when the cotton market was 
marking time so that any change in an 
upward direction has meant that cotton 
goods manufacturers are that much bet- 
ter off so far as margins are concerned. 
This was indicated after large sales of 
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print cloths during recent weeks. In 
view of the fact prices formerly were 
under cost, such a tendency was in- 
evitable. ; 

In carded broadcloth, 80 squares have 
advanced from 74c. to 73c. and several 
houses state they have been able to sell 
at Sc. for spot delivery. Buying has 
been of substantial volume in these lines; 
deliveries to run well into next year are 
specified. 

Although the business was not equally 
distributed there has been a_ large 
amount of broadcloth buying with dé- 
liveries to end of the year asked for; 
100 x 60 sold for 8c. and 112 x 60 at 
95c. for those shipments. Sellers are 
refusing in numerous instances to take 
contracts for first months of next year 
at these figures. 


CoARSER Goops More AcTIvE 
Print cloth sales although good do 
not equal best weeks in September, 
which to date was the fall buying peak. 
A different story is reported in coarser 
fabrics. Houses specializing in these 
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Albone 25 VoL Hydrogen Peroxide Sodium Peroxide 
Albone C Electrolytic Napthalene Sodium Stannate 
Alcohol Oxalic Acid Sodium Sulphide 
Ammonia Potash, Bichromate Sodium Sulpho Cyanide 
cece Belen Sodium Acetate Solozone 

Rossen Selts Sodium Bichromate lrisodium Phosphate 
Dermtsiisheds USP. Sodium Perborate Zine Chloride 

ewente Mold Sodium Phosphate Zine Sulphate 
Glauber’s Salt Sodium Prussiate Zine Dust 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Chloroform Tetrachlorethane 
Carbon Tetrachloride Trichlorethylene 


Solvent 260 


“Whe 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


INCORPORATED 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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state that present volume is up to Sep- 
tember, going along at that rate during 
the last three weeks. Their business 


was not so much better in September 
but it is coming along now to make up 
for this lateness. 


Wool Market Moves Sidewise 


Domestic Stabilization Effective For Months— 
Only Minor Concessions Likely 


OOL dealers on Summer Street 

are not so confident of the raw 
material position as they were at the 
beginning of the month, impressed to 
some degree at least by lower markets 
developing at the primary centers and 
certain to be confirmed at the opening 
of the South American and New 
Zealand seasons. This depression is 
deepened by the goods market which 
lacking confidence to do any substantial 
business on its own account is using 
some of its surplus energy in attempt- 
ing to pass along through the various 
trade channels to the wool market the 
notion that current wool values are too 
high for successful manufacturing and 
merchandising and that a slump in 
values might be highly beneficial. The 
market is however convinced that wool 
is on a low basis, and yet as supplies 
are more than adequate to the mill pur- 
chasing taking place some. slightly 
downward trend may be set up in the 
near future. 

Wool prices on Summer Street have 
for many weeks been running side- 
wise. It may also be noted that the 
general commodity price level since 
July has been moving similarly with 
wool and from past experience such 
stabilization occuring after a long con- 
tinued decline is usually followed by 
an upward price movement. 

The independent wool trade is quite 
indisposed to cut prices on the pos- 
sibility of thereby securing a large 
patronage from manufacturing interests 
and so far as the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation is concerned there 
has been no departure from its policy 
of price maintainance. Although re- 
ceipts of domestic wool into Boston this 
vear has been larger than for several 
years there has been a very good clear- 
ance, stocks of independents having 
been more than half sold with large 
business done also by the Cooperatives. 
Widespread rumors to the effect that 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion had been selling large quantities 
of wool well below the 


market were 
denied by Draper & Co., Inc., who 
stated that they were making every 


effort to keep wool prices on a steady 
level. 


FoREIGN Woo.ts LOWER 


The amount of crossbred foreign 
wool in bond in Boston is quite small, 
some of it there for a considerable 
period, showing the importers heavy 


losses. Quotations have been revised 
downward from time to time and yet 
in the opinion of some importers are 
considered to be well above the incip- 
ient market developing on near ap- 
proach of new season openings in South 
America and New Zealand. Offer- 
ings of small quantities are now being 
made by foreign houses 2c. 
pound lower than prices asked 
similar wools in bond. There is a gen- 
eral feeling among consumers, chiefly 
perhaps outside the United States, that 
even at current rates crossbreds are too 
dear in comparison with merinos and 
the opening of the new 
awaited with keen interest. 


per grease 
for 


season 1S 


REWORKS ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


On recovered wools carbonized and 
carded there is such a wide range of 
qualities made up in the trade under 
the name of any particular grade that 
it is difficult to make quotations that 
would cover every case. Some strictly 


high grade reworks are quoted as 
follows: white knit, 50c.; light hoods, 
3lce.; fine light merino, 32c.; course 
light merino, 2lc.; blue and_ black 


serges, 22c. Reworked materials less 
carefully prepared are obtainable 2 to 
5c. below. 

Business is arriving on a restricted 
basis. There little doubt that 
the trade engaged in packing and 
grading woolen rags has added its full 
quota to the unemployed class. Prices 
on graded show no comeback. 
Mills can buy fine light merinos and 
light hoods on a ridiculously low basis 
and yet show no disposition to spec- 
ulate. The Dewsbury woolen rag dis- 
trict is passing through the worst de- 
pression experienced since the slump 
in 1921. Very little substantial repeat 
business is being received and orders 


Worsted Yarns 


Outerwear Counts Are 


seems 


rags 


Firm at Lower Level 


LTHOUGH - spinners anticipate 

more active inquiry from cooler 
weather this has not been apparent as 
yet. Specifications are coming in better 
but new business has been disappointing 
in volume this week. Weaving yarns 
are coming in for more attention, while 
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coming in are strictly for 


requirements. 


immediate 


Wastes MopERATELY FIRM 


There is no bulk business at this time 
in the wool waste market and the total 
turnover is hardly sufficient to establish 
a definite basis. While cheap clothing 
and blanket wools are depressing waste 
prices in the Bradford market the 
situation in Boston has not quite 
reached this point and yet it is a pos- 
sibility to be faced. The local wool 
market is strong on its combing wool, 
but for weeks its woolen wools have 
been unsteady with low prices seen on 
pulled, scoured and clothing wools in 
the grease. The supply of mill wastes 
flowing into this market for the last 
six months has been chiefly in half- 
blood and fine qualities. Dealers are 
not looking for any lower selling price 
on the stocks they hold and yet are 
rather reluctant to purchase additional 
quantities either in the market or from 
producing mills except at what they 
would consider safe concessions. Pro- 
ducing mills on the other hand who: for 
the past four or five months have been 
unable to buy wool on any lower basis 
are naturally indisposed to let their 
wastes go at lower prices. Movement 
in imported thread wastes is very mod- 
erate. The lifting of the tariff from 
l6c. to 25c. has done nothing in ‘the 
way of bringing about a higher selling 
level for the thread, imported in antic- 
ipation of a rise in values. 


Fine Nott Suppty ADEQUATE 


Prices on all sorts of noils are with- 
out change for week. Incoming busi- 
continues very small. Stocks 
unfortunately are not getting any 
smaller, it is even likely they are ac- 
cumulating in the merino and _ near- 
merino qualities. The mills of the 
country have used a large amount of 
fine wools this year; even though total 
wool consumption is far behind that of 
a year ago the consumption of the fine 
combing wools has shown a large in- 
crease. The combing of these wools 
has resulted in a steady supply of fine 
domestic noils both from the English 
and French The supply of 
noils from the combing of fine Austra- 
lians and Capes has however, been 
distinctly below normal. 


Seek Stability 


Now 


ness 


systems. 


knitters are now taking their yarns less 
actively. 

Lateness in arrival of winter tem- 
peratures will cause a longer buying 
movement in outerwear counts and spin- 
ners instead of expecting the end of 
spurt in their yarns early in November, 
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are predicting that entire month will be 
a good selling period. 


CoLtp WEATHER HELPS 


Movement of goods into consumer 
hands in larger volume, lately retarded 
because of warm weather, will encour- 
age manufacturers to place new yarn 
orders that they were holding in abey- 
ance. This is expected to become more 
apparent next week in yarn demand. 

Competition is keen even in outer- 
wear yarns which have been the most 
active within the last six weeks, and 
spinners have lowered their prices gen- 
erally to the new level, majority now 
quoting $1.024 for 2-20s, 50s. Several 
did this early last week and others have 
been following late last and early part 
of this week. Knitters are now being 
quoted that figure, and a few claim to be 
buying at $1.00. Yarns supplied on 
such orders are generally not up to 
$1.024 yarn in grade. 


KNITTING YARNS CHEAPER 


Reduction in outerwear counts caused 
a buying wave of limited proportions 
for a few days, but it has not continued 
and at present spinners are operating at 
slightly less active rates than they were 
last month. The lull is felt to be tem- 
porary until buyers are sure that prices 
are staple at the lower level. When this 
has been established, buying may be re- 
sumed, although possibly not at the 
September rate. 

Because of continued mild weather, 
much of the business in heavy sweaters 
has probably been lost this season. We 
shall probably go direct from light- 
weight sweaters to overcoats, and the 
shaker business will thus lose much of 
fall volume. 

Yarns being used in ensembles and 
other dress goods lines have become 
quiet. New business in 2-40s, 64s, 
zephyr qualities, is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

While outerwear yarns are less active 
the reverse is true in weaving although 
the change has not been an important 
one so far as actual volume of sales is 
concerned. There is more inquiry and a 
larger number of small sales have been 
made. Prices are uncertain at the best, 
many spinners of weaving counts, both 
English and French, are after offers. 
When a lower offer than market level 
is made a small order at lower level re- 
sults. 

MeEn’s WEAR INOQuIRY BETTER 

Men’s wear yarns are trending up- 
ward so far as demand is concerned, 
while dress goods counts have probably 
seen their peak for the present season 
and will await development of next sea- 
son lines before showing marked ex- 
pansion in sales. Men’s wear lines are 
moving better in small lots and manu- 
facturers are buying yarn in the same 
manner. Contracts are not being placed, 
but in their absence spinners report a 
larger number of small sales. 


Indications are October will be a less 
active month for both weaving and knit- 
ting spinners; but to offset this there 
are signs that November will be a much 
better month than the present one. Cold 
weather and stabilizing of prices at a 
slightly lower level may achieve this. 


Cool Weather 
Helps Wool Goods 


ORE seasonable weather this week 

has had a prompt and decided 
effect upon the wool goods markets. It 
caused a better feeling within a short 
time and this in turn is having an effect 
upon manufacturers, jobbers and the 
entire trade. Goods are beginning to 
move in larger volume although this is 
more noticeable in women’s wear than 
in men’s, 

New lines of women’s wear that have 
been recently opened are the most at- 
tractive that have been shown and there 
is a feeling in the trade that instead 
of woolen and worsted dress goods hav- 
ing already climbed to peak demand, 
they are still on the up-grade. Next 
spring goods are expected to sell in 
much better volume than the previous 
one. 


Nussy EFFects Popular 


Crepes and nubby effects for coats, 
cloaking and ensembles in attractive 
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colors are selling well for next spring 
wear. These lines show the marked 
degree to which designers have gone to 
secure the mottled effects that sellers 
believe will continue to be so popular. 
Many of the new woolens for spring 
have been decorated with rayon. 

Of the colors, white and black have 
the preference and many sellers believe 
this will continue to outstrip all other 
color combinations. Many of the new 
woolens have been designed so that by 
reversing the goods attractive combina- 
tions may be secured for pockets and 
other decorations on the coat or suit. 

Dress goods fabrics are selling in both 
woolens and worsteds but fancy effects 
seem to be preferred in the former while 
more staple lines of dress goods are 
wanted in worsted materials. If there is 
any difference in selling volume, orders 
favor woolens at the present time. Lace 
fabrics are especially attractive in the 
new woolens. 

New materials are 63 to 7 oz., for 
lightweight dresses; fabrics used in en- 
sembles are 9 to 12 oz. 


Men’s WEAR SEASON SLOW 


Should the cooler weather continue 
men’s wear houses look for more sub- 
stantial improvement in demand than 
has been seen this week. Warm tem- 
perature was the main reason initial 
business had been delayed. No sudden 
spurt is looked for but a gradual im- 
provement may be expected. 


Spot Raw Silk Advances 


But Decline in Futures 


Equalizes the Increase 


SHARP upcurve in demand from 

weavers has acted as a tonic to 
the anaemic raw silk market, and nearby 
prices are 10 to 15c. above last week. 
Futures continue soft, and show a de- 
cline almost equal to the rise in near- 
bys. The call by broadsilk mills is 
chiefly for 20/22s, and importers have 


difficulty in filling orders. This has 
forced mill men, much against their 
will to buy a few weeks ahead. Raw 


silk is not too plentiful in any grade; 
importers have been cautious in pur- 
chases, due to the uncertainty of turn- 
over, with the result that the current 
spurt in buying created a temporary 
scarcity. Hosiery mills buy sparingly, 
some because of doubt regarding prices 
and some because they are 
covered for most of the winter. 

importers are skeptical about the 
present firmness; previous indications 
of strength in raw silk have disap- 
pointed them so persistently that now 
they refuse to get enthusiastic, even 
when demand is favorable. Conceding 
the possibiJity of another set-back, it 
may be said that silk is in a better posi- 
tion. Manufacturers are more confident 
and, while much of the present rush to 


already 
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buy is largely speculative, there is a 
stronger undertone. One of the chief rea- 
sons for skepticism is that the Japanese 
situation has not altered materially. 
Surplus stocks still threaten the market, 
and indeed there were reports in New 
York that Japan’s surplus has increased 
several thousand bales in the past week. 
However, weakness in buying by weav- 
was one primary cause of the 
decline and with the weavers apparently 
in a more optimistic mood, the market 
has a legitimate reason for firming. 

The raw silk market now has enjoyed 
two weeks of comparative steadiness, 
and with the broadsilk industry so con- 
fident regarding spring season pros- 
pects, the outlook for the raws is 
encouraging. Heavy buying and big- 
volume production by weavers is caus- 
ing some concern among importers who 
reason that overproduction by the mills 
will merely redound to the disadvantage 
of raw silk in early spring as weavers 
would have a heavy carry-over of stocks 
and would stop buying once more. 


ers 


ON THE EXCHANGE 


The week opened with futures steady, 
but no great demand. Strength devel- 
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UNIFORM COLOR 
for Multi-Fibered Hosiery 



















Level-dyed 
in one operation 


D‘ PONT Dyestuffs now provide a series of colors 


which give level-dyeing results for multi-fibered 





Pontamine Fast Yellow B 
Pontamine Yellow CH 
Pontamine Light Orange 2G 
Pontamine Fast Red F 
Pontamine Blue AX and RW 
Pontamine Green BX and GX 
Pontamine Fast Black LN 


Pontamine Black E 


hosiery in one operation. 
These dyestuffs also have the desirable qualities of fast- 
ness to washing and freedom from water spotting. 


ieee eh aie C Du Pont technical laboratories have selected this series 
ontamine Lign sroun , 


Pontamine Fast Red 8BL 
Pontamine Fast Yellow NN 
Pontamine Fast Black FF 
Pontacyl Fast Black BBO 
Pontacyl Scarlet R 

Du Pont Azo Yellow Conc. 
Du Pont Silk Orange R 


of colors for multi-fibered fabric especially for the needs 
of the hosiery trade. 


The same technical laboratories are ready to serve you 






now in using these or other colors. We are glad to co- 
operate on your dyeing problems. 

Write to us direct or call through the nearest branch 
office. 


EK. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Department. Wilmington, Delaware 


{ Sales Offices in Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill, New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
\ Providence, R. 1, and San Francisco, Cal. Re prese nted in Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, 
Heavy Chemicals Division, Sterling Tower Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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and Kobe 
advance in 
the following day. 
futures grew weaker Saturday and 
tailed to rally Monday or Tuesday. 
here were indications of a recurrence 
of strength in Japan. Spots were in 
good condition all week, due to broad- 
silk mill interest, and there was a steady 
turnover, 


@Silk Yarn Outlook 


More Promising 


yped in Yokohama 
brought a slight 


which was_ lost 


and 
futures 


SIEK yarns are in a better potential 
position, with sale prospects im- 
proved but buying still cautious. Thow- 
sters report a light steady call from 
hosiery mills; these knitters are buying 
trams and grenadines in about equal 
measure and there is talk of an early 
shortage of grenadines. At present, 
supply is adequate, but hosiery yarn 
demand is behind normal, and any lively 
pick-up in call for grenadines would 
make shipment for immediate use, a 
difficult proposition. 3roadsilk mills 
ilso buy thrown yarn steadily, some 
covering four to six weeks ahead on 
crepes. Weavers are more confident 
and throwsters look for further im- 
provement at that end. Stocks of crepe 
yarns in throwing mills are light and 


weavers are obliged to wait for de- 
liveries. 
Manufacturers make numerous in- 


quiries regarding spun silk, but actual 
buying shows little improvement. All 
orders are small, and there is little in- 
terest in futures. Spinners are in a 
satisfactory position for the most part, 
is they booked considerable fall business 
two months ago. Spun yarn stocks both 
in producers’ and users’ hands are mod- 
erate. Style importance of shantungs 
for spring is expected to bring spirited 
demand for yarns. 


* Cool Spell Quickens 
Broadsilk Movement 


HE long-awaited cool weather has 

had a quick and favorable effect on 
broadsilk sales. Both cutters and re- 
tailers were much in evidence at the 
New York showrooms of the mills this 
week, and buying took an encouraging 
spurt. “Flat crepes and crepe satins, 
mostly the 85c. lines, were in good call; 
these fabrics are going into spring coats 
ind offer unusual value at prevailing 
levels. However, price is a minor point 
in current buying; garment manufac- 
turers will place business only when 
they are actually in need of goods for 
immediate use, irrespective of conces- 
sions. Buying is all confined to small 
orders, however, and quick delivery is 
isked. 


WeEAvERS HopEFUL 


Weavers who last week had begun to 
look at the fall season as a past proposi- 


tion due to the warm weather having 
slackened all now take on more 
life. If the current cool weather con- 
tinues for a while, fall fabrics may con- 
tinue to move for 30 days. This pro- 
longation of the fall season would be a 
decided help in building volume, but the 
sales total cannot reach anything like 
last year’s figures. 


sales, 


CHIFFONS ACTIVE 


Chiffons in high colors are selling 
steadily, but prices are so weak that the 
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business brings little satisfaction to 
mill men, Cantons have eased some- 
what; certain large firms are still sold 
ahead, but cutters are beginning to lose 
interest. 

There is at present active sampling 
of flat crepes for spring, and the satins 
in high shades—mostly the $1.65 and 
$1.75 ranges—are selling well for party 


frocks. Broadsilk firms see a possible 
rise in satin demand about December 
which would mean good business for 


some houses. 


Rayon Demand Slackens 


Maze of Price-Cutting Rumors 
Makes Manufacturers Hesitant 


RICE uncertainty in the rayon yarn 

market has made manufacturers hes- 
itant, and orders have slowed up con- 
siderably. Underwear mills, which 
were buying with some assurance a 
couple of weeks ago, are less confident, 
and most current business from this 
group is for spot shipment. Cotton 
weavers continue to buy, but on a 
moderate scale. A large percentage of 
present orders comes from the hosiery 
trade, and some rayon producers are 
selling into December, for half-hose 
production. The general practice of 
hosiery mills is to request that a spec- 
ified poundage be shipped weekly until 
further notice; the future coverage is 
the exception rather than the rule, as 
mills are still doubtful what will happen 
to yarn prices, and want to protect 
themselves against a possible revision. 

Conditions in the 


yarn market are 
far from ideal. Prices are generally 
weak, and though large companies 


make some effort to hold to list, even 
these firms can be persuaded to make 
concessions to effect turnover. Buying 
is so far below normal that yarn manu- 
facturers find themselves up against a 
serious proposition as regards stock 
accumulation. There were indications 
this week that the existing surplus of 
yarn is increasing. Certain producers 
have eased up on output, and a few 
are down to 80%, but the bulk of the 
firms are operating at capacity. This 


insistence upon 100% production is 
perhaps a major element in creating 
the current weakness. Output is well 
beyond demand at present, and rayon 
companies are compelled to shade their 
prices to move stocks. Producers are 
devising all kinds of ingenious ways of 
shading prices, without making the cut 
too obvious. The actual amount of the 
reduction offered is not great, from all 
reports, but it is so involved in special 
concessions and special privileges that 
the market is in confusion. The reac- 
tion of the manufacturer, naturally 
enough, is to hold off on buying. 


RAYON WASTE IMPROVES 


Manufacturers are showing more in- 
terest in rayon waste, and prices are 
somewhat firmer. There is a good call 
for open waste; substantial quantities 
are changing hands, and dealers have 
little trouble in getting list prices. 
\vailable stocks of open waste are 
limited and as the buyers invariably 
want spot delivery, the situation tends 
to favor the seller. Thread waste is 
soft; manufacturers want to buy, but 
refuse to pay more than 8c. per Ib., 
and dealers are holding out for lle. A 
certain amount of business has been 
placed at 9-10c., but this is below the 
prevailing price. Dealers seem more 
encouraged and are offering greater 
resistance; they regard the outlook as 
improved. 


Cold Snap Aids Knit Goods 


Winter Underwear, Heavy 


Sweaters in Better Position 


HE belated arrival of cold weather 

has brought cheer to the knit goods 
industry and while it is too early to 
gauge the effect in sales, the outlook is 
considerably better. Mills in all divi- 
sions are resigned to an off-year, and 
will be grateful if they squeeze through 
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on the comfortable side of the ledger. 
\ctually, certain groups are in a com- 
paratively good position. Heavyweight 
underwear manufacturers are producing 
at capacity and selling everything they 
produce; some firms have caught up 
with orders, but the industry could not 
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Fashioned Hosiery Machine 1s AIR-BRAK H 
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It can be operated by the mere 
touch of a lever—a child could 


Operate it ! 
Write for further information. 
WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 





WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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be said to be® on spot basis; numerous 
mills ask two weeks for deliveries. 
Heavyweight underwear demand is 
expected to keep up for another eight 
weeks ; current buying is limited to small 
orders, but there is plenty of these, and 
mill men note a tendency toward buying 
in larger quantities. Spring cottons 
move unevenly; certain Worth Street 
igents said they were in good shape and 
several even claimed booking to be ahead 
of this time last year; in most cases, 
however, business is picking up slowly. 


SWEATER MILts ACTIVE 


Sweater mills are enjoying a good 
turnover. The balmy weather of early 
October tended to slacken movement of 
heavyweight sweaters, but buying has 
picked up of late, and the market is in 
a firm position. Mills are asking 10 
days to two weeks for sweater deliveries. 
Stocks in mills are small and knitters 
assert that two weeks of cold weather 
would bring a rush of orders which they 
could not fill; in that case, buvers would 


be lucky to get shipments four weeks 
after buying, as there is little surplus 
stock. Bathing-suit buying has eased 
off, but mills are in a fair position at 
that end. Sweaters continue to dominate 
in production, and will hold their lead 
probably for another month. 


Low-Price Hatr-Host Movinc 


Half-hose are selling well, and mills 
are many weeks behind in shipment of 
popular-price lines. Production is on 
capacity basis, and there is little stock 
available, either in the hands of dis- 
tributors or in mills. The call is mostly 
for synthetic yarn numbers, retailing at 
25c. and 35c. There is little interest in 
50c. The pure silk half-hose 
staples retailing at 75c. has improved, 
and there is considerable spot activity at 
that end. Jobbers buying popular-priced 
goods emphasize plain patters in clocks ; 
dark colors are the rule. Women’s full- 
fashioned silk hosiery also is moving 
well, and mills are several weeks ahead 
on orders. 


x i ds. 


Quiet Week in Security Markets 


Bigelow-Sanford Passes 


Dividend on Its Common Stock 


ONTINUED quiet features the 

financial markets. Fair stability has 
been shown by some stocks in face of 
declines of others. Efforts toward mer- 
gers still hold considerable attention. 


OFFER FOR BRISTOL STOCK 


Jerome A. Newman of New York 
City has made a tentative offer of $39 
per share for the outstanding capital 
stock of the Bristol Mfg. Co., plain and 
taney cotton and silk goods, New Bed- 
tord, Mass. The offer will be made 
definite when an audit of the books of 
the corporation is completed and the 
condition of the company is found to 


| 


be as represented. The company is 
capitalized at 10,000 shares of $100 par, 
and as of September 28, 1929 had “net 
quick” of $36.64 per share, not includ- 
ing investments carried at a value of 


$24.12 per share of Bristol stock. The 
stock has been selling recently at $25, 
but the present open market bid is 


around $35. It is understood that Mr. 
Newman will continue operation of the 
plant if his offer is accepted. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD PASSES 
Directors of the Bigelow-Sanford 

Carpet Co. have voted to pass the 

regular dividend on the common stock 


MILL STATEMENTS 
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usually paid Nov. 1. The company 
had been paying at the rate of $6 per 
share since May, 1924, following pay- 
ment of a 50% stock dividend in March 
otf that year. Commenting on_ this 
action in a letter to stockholders, Pres- 
ident Sweetser said in part: “The con- 
dition of the carpet industry as a whole 
has continued at levels well below 
normal for the past several months. In 
view of this situation with consequent 
decreased and earnings, your 
directors deemed it advisable to tem- 
porarily suspend the payment of divi- 
dends on the common stock. Since Jan. 
1 cash has been increased by $2,132,207, 
total liabilities have been reduced by 
$3.440.018 and inventory — reduced 
$5,407,363. The acquisition of the 
plants of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
has made it possible for us now to offer 
the trade a complete range of Axminster 
and velvet rugs.” 


sales 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 

50 Associated Textile 35-36} 

50 = Sanford, com. 100 345 123 
50 Naumkeag. 100 80-84 

2 Dartmouth, com 100 343 

9 Pepverell 100 85} 1 
80 Nashua, com 100 123 9} 
16 Harmony Mills, com 100 1 2} 


nN 
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Total 
Quiet TRADING IN SOUTH 


CuHartotre, N. C.—A decline of 12c. 
per share was recorded in the average 
bid price of 25 common stocks of south 
ern cotton mills for the week ended: Oct. 
18 according to the report of R. S. 
Dickson & Co. The close of the week 
stood at 63.60 as compared with 63.72 
for the previous week. Trading con 
tinued quiet in both common and pre- 
ferred stocks and only a few issues were 
in demand at prices practically un- 
changed from the last several weeks. 


| 
| Assets | Liabilities and Capital 
Line —- - = SS -— - -————_—— 
Name and Address of Fiscal | teal Miscellaneous Accounts 
f Company Busi- | Year Cash and Raw Total Estate, lotal Payable, | Surplus 
ness | | Debts | Materials, Quick Buildings Floating Capital | Profit and 
| |- Receiv- pPaaee.. Ete Assets and Amount Description and Funded Stock T.oss, Re- 
| | able Machinery Debt serves, Etc. 
SS ——e ~ |-— SS ee ; oan 

Wuskanut Mills, Inc./Wool |Dec. 31, 1929) $2,660,304) $262,640) $2,922,944 $96,765) $ $3,019,709 $235,933 $1,000,000! $1,783,776 
Farnumsville, Mass.| |Dee. 31, 1928) 2,628,448 210,879) 2,839,327 97,207 2,936,534 125,840) 1,000,000) 1,810,694 
S. Slater & Sons ... .|Cotton] Dec. 31, 1929) 1,678,237 222,544 1,900,781 ‘1.609.897 Miscellaneous 3,510,678 413,237 2,100,000) 997,441 
Webster, Mass. i& R’n|/Dec. 31, 1928) 1,463,514 218,845; 1,682,359 1,606,475! Miscellaneous; 3,288,834 165,301; 2,100,000) 1,023,533 
Hoosae Cotton Mills|Cotton) Dee. 31, 1929 174,498) 476,088 650,586, 1,635,040, 157,448)Miscellaneous| 2,443,074 218,372' 1,350,000 874,702 
No. Adams, Mass. Dec. 31, 1928 286,767 470,137 756,904; 1,635,040 36,074| Miscellaneous) 2,428,018 64,197; 1,350,000; 1,023,821 
Fisher Mfg. Co Cotton| May 31, 1930 733,280) 303,279) 1,036,559 546,912 1,583,471 25,226 750,000 808,245 
Fisherville, Mass. | May 31, 1929 775,006 415,163 1,190,169 553,495 1,743,664 31,236 750,000) 962,428 
lhe Felters Co. !Wool |Dec 31, 1929 957,190 1,036,490 1,993,680 1,350,679 16,678 Prepaid Exp 3,361,037 78,445 2,000,000; 1,282,592 
Boston, Mass Dec. 31, 1928 861,208) 1,083,401) 1,944,609) 1,370,236 19,095|Prepaid Exp 3,333,940) 86,675) 2,000,000; 1,247,265 
\pponaug Co. \Finish-| June 30, 1930) 1,715,594 120,740| 1,836,334) 1,562,684 686,035) Miscellaneous 4,085,053 159,795} 1,719,500) 2,205,758 
Apponaug, R. I. {ing June 30, 1929} 1,691,152 144,294) 1,835,446) 1,522,335) 211,154 Miscellaneous, 3,568,935 114,494) 1,900,000) 1,554,441 

Channing Smith Tex- | 
tile Corp. Wool |Dec. 31, 1929 28,497 354,681 383,178 683,898 57,494 Miscellaneous) 1,124,570 401,807 450,000) 272,763 
Cherry Valley, Mass Dec. 31, 1928 112,874 283,199 396,073 693,154 59,383) Miscellaneous 1,148,610 420,996 450,000 277,614 
Franklin Rayon Corp.| Rayon| Dec. 31, 1929 363,906 592,017 955,923 434,298 23,096) Miscellaneous 1,413,317 391,554 986,960) 34,803 
Providence, R. I Dec. 31, 1928 377,018 685,884) 1,062,902 427,247 15,399| Miscellaneous; 1,505,548 619,719 nen 24,534 
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Cotton Goods 





OTATIONS 


at close of business, (ct. 22, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Yarn 


CARDED (Average Quality 





| 


| 


| 


Double Carded 2c.—4e. higher according to quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 
4s to 8s $0. 20 22s .$022}-— .23 
10s 0; 24s 245- .25 
12s 20 21 26s . 25) 26 
14s , 28-21 30s .26}- .27 
20s 21 22 40s ex.qual 39 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
Bs-2 $0.20}  26s-2 $0. 25) 
10s-2 2 21 30s-2 . 263 27 
12s-2 aan 21 36s-2 3 .34 
14s-2 21} 40s-2 < see 36 
16s-2 214- .22 40s-2 hi. blk. . 39 40 
20s-2 22 50s-2 .44 .45 
24s-2 — .24} 60s-2 soe .54 
SINGLE WARP 
10s $0. 20 24s $0. 24} 
12s 203 26s 25} | 
POR on awe bs 21 30s . 27 -.274 
Ts 5s a alia - ,215 40s ex. qual... 39 40 
20s ae 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
8s-2 . $0. 20 21 24s-2 $0.24}- .25 
10s-2 21 26s-2 ,: ae . 26 
12s-2 21} 30s-2 : wee 27} 
14s-2 e8 22 40s-2 ordin.. 36 
16s-2 22 50s-2 .45 
20s-2 22 22 60s-2 54 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 17; white, 
19; waste 16} 
HOSTERY CONES (Frame Spun) 

8s $0. 20 22s $0. 23} 24 
10s $0.20 - 20 24s 241- 25 
12s 20j- .21. 26s .25)- .26 
14s 21 213 30s ty ng 27 
16s 213 22 30s reg - .29 
18s 22 22} 30s ex. qual.. .30 . 30} 
20s 22} 23 40s . 36 oF 





Oct. 22 Met. 15 Oct. 23 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 64x60, 7.60 4h 4ic 5ic 
38 64x60, 5.35 rhe 5 7ic 
39 68x72, 4.75 6} 61-6} Bic 
39 72x76, 4.25 61—-7¢ bi 9ie 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 73-8 73-7} Okc 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36 56x60, 4.00 6}-6ic 6h 81-Bi« 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 7i-7iec 7ic 108« 
37 48x48, 4.00 ri— O i—6¢e Bic 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
36 , 72x80, 4.70 6:-—6%« 61-6i¢ 94-91 ¢ 
36} , 64x60, 5.75 i ric 73-7k 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37 3d 7ie 7ic Ile 
Denims, 2. 20 12h 12\« 16. 33e 
rie gs, 8«z lo « 16 « 20-2\ce 
Standard print 7\e 7k« 9he 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in 8 8 « 10 « 
W 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler comber 8? 9} 
Peeler strips 7 7 
Sat eT 8 & 
cr e willowed fl 4 5 
Choice willowed picker 3 4 
Sak. strips 10 10 
Linters (mi!! rar 2) 3 
White spooler (single).................08. 8 8 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Weel Closed —_ Net 
Oct. 16 High Low Oct.22  Chege 
October 10 16 10. 36 10 17 10. 3¢ 20 
November 10 23 10 37 10 23 10. 36 13 
December 10 32 10. 55 10 30 10. 55 23 
January 10. 46 10 69 10.42 10 69 23 
February 10.57 10. 80 10 55 10 80 23 
Marcl 10 68 10. 95 10 64 10.92 24 
April 10 79 11 05 10 76 11 05 26 
May 10 90 11 18 10 86 11 18 28 
une 10 99 11. 27 10 96 27 28 
July 1! O08 14.37 11 03 11. 36 28 
\ucust 11 08 1] 46 11.06 11 46 38 
September 1] 56 11 49 1! 56 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
Middlir 
New New Liver 
Y ork Orleans pool 
Friday, Oct. 17 10 20 10 10 ek, 
Saturday, Oct. 18 10 25 10 10 75 
Monday. Oct. 20 10 45 10 20 79 
Duesday, Oct. 21 10 50 10 25 » &4 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 10 0 10 3] 87 
Thursday, Oct. 23 10 &0 10 59 5. 92 
FOREIGN COTTONS 
icypt Cott 
\ a I ha () 22 Change 
. > 17 32 0. 20 
le @ 11. 34 0 02 
N 1) ss} I B 
Var id ql s Nomina 
I | lia sa 21 ) 
| y d fair t 1 Uppers 14.50 
By A Clayt & ¢ 
I ‘ s F.O. B. New York, Cents 
Peru Panguis Strict Middlit 21 
Peru P a N | 25 
Peruvian Moderate I 17 
Peruvian Full R 22 
China Tientsin No. | 103 
India Roug! 9 t 11 
India = t St 11 
! rald G. Loeb, New Yor 
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| Grade Strict Middling 
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Cotton Prices and Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday, Saturday: 


Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
10 markets average 9 60 9 76 
Memphis 9.00 9.15 


PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Prices Nominal 


}}-in 11. 00-11. 30¢ 
| 3/16-in 12. 75-13. 00¢ 
LOWRIE chew’ die odin 18 00-18. 30c¢ 


CURRENT SALES 


For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis Total 42,389 38,755 32,647 
F .o.b. included in total 38.026 33,694 30,049 
10 markets 229,269 241,084 330,804 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 49,074 73,841 51,103 
Gross receipts 70,756 135,325 84,368 
Total since Aug. 1, net 208,347 276,491 174,618 
} Shipments 39.794 85,674 50,749 
| Totalsince Aug. | 185,829 318,019 226,765 
Potal stock 274,959 253,833 166,057 
Increase for week 30,962 49.657 33,619 
Unsold stock in hands of é 
Memphis factors 59,543 65,847 
Increase for week 5,535 22,639 


WORLD — October 


AVERAGE PRICE OCT.-NOV. SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 

F. o. b. New England 

Middling St. Middling 
| I 12}-—128¢ 123-13 
1} 13) -134¢ 133-14 
1 i 15 1 6« 16 17« 
Fi 19 —2le. 20 -22 

Basis New York, New December 10. 55c 


25, 1930 





COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 


TWO-PLY Knitting Twist Cones 
* 
29s-2 $0. 35 35} 60s-2 $0.55 -— .56 
308-2 40 .4i 70s-2 ‘ .65 66 
368-2 41 .42 80s-2 7 78 
40s-2 43 44 90s-2 92 5 
508-2 (48 — .481 100-8 1.15 -1.18 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
20s-2 . $0. 36 37 60s-2 $0.56 — .57 
30s-2 41 .42 70s-2 -66 — .67 
363-2 a. 80s-2. . 77}- .78 
40s-2.. -44- .45 90s-2....... .97 -1.00 
50s-2 .49 - .50 100s-2...... 1.20 -1.25 
SINGLES 
Re ia bids $0.29 . er $0. 384 
| Rae 293 a —- .41} 
16s .30 My posta kcioxe - .42} 
18s . 303 ar . 47} 
20s 313 60s 54 4) 
24s 34 70s 65 
28s oF 80s 76 77 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
26s-2 $0.52 53 Li ae RE ee) es 
oe 4 55 100s-2..... 1.61 —1.63 
cs 0s 53-0 tiled....;.. 2.01 -2.04 
40s-2. . 60 .61 BE. e's avext .65 .67 
BS cuca s 62 .64 40s. 70 ae 
Ds sa as6 . 64 . 66 Pe cesta . wae =- 
NE ss aia aa 08 sence .85 - .87 
PE cseas . 84 86 WO nwo ns aus .97 .99 
ee 96 -1.01 80s.. 1.19 -1.21 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS® 
Middling — Stocks —~ 
Oct. Oct This Last 
Markets 15 22 Sales Week Year 
Galveston 10.30 10 40 4,766 483,558 447,156 
New Orleans 10.23 10.31 50,557 534,171 360,295 
Mobile . S65 9.70. 2),247 91,332 58,729 
Savannah 9 88 9.96 6,831 253,822 93,767 
Norfolk 10.06 10.19 2,706 75.667 27,930 
New York 10.40 10 50 700 =230,159 100,707 
\ugusta 9.75 9 81 3,373 125,953 84,328 
Memphis 7.45 9 20 38,357 302,626 278,976 
St. Louis 9 40 9 50 2,003 2,506 
Houston 10.20 10.25 52,999 1,270,154 839,791 
Dallas 965 9.70 72,990 18,224 5,785 
DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont \u- \ ver- 
Dallas) phis gomery gusta age 
M.F 75+ 1.004 854 75t 0. 88t 
S.G. M 604 75% 754 634 . 704 
G.M 504 507 607 507 517 
S. M 354 257 354 257 307 
S. L. M 75* 75% 65* 50* 68* 
L.M 1.50" 1.75* 1.50% 2.25* 14.70* 
S.G. O.** 2.50% 2.75% 2.50% 3.50% 2.83° 
G.O 3.50* 4.00% 3.50* 4.50* 3. 85+ 
YELLOW TINGED 
GoM 55.3 0.50* 0.75* 0.50* 0.50* 0.58: 
S.M 1.00 L.29° 1.00% 3.00" 1.05 
| M.** 1.75* 2.00* 1.50* 1.50* 1.68 
S. L. M ; 2.50* 2.75° 2,.25* 2.235* 2.37, 
L. M.#* ‘ 3.50* 4.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.30 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.58" 
S. M.** 2.25* 2.50% 2.50% 2.50* 2.40" 
| M.** 3.00* 3.25* 3.50* 3.50* 3.23% 
BLUE ‘STAINED 
G M.** ; 1.75 2.00* 1.75 1.75* 1.75° 
Ss. M.** 2.25 2.75% 2.75% 2.75¢ 2.46% 
M.** 3.00 3.25* 3.75* 3.75* 3.25 
**Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
*Off Middling 
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Worsted Yarns 





Tops and Noils 











OHI. PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING TOPS ‘dase 
(IN GREASE) MM oo iccui’ $0.87}- .90 Cee eee 
Fine e.. $0.30 —$0.31 3% blood.....$0.29 -$0.30 i i ; a Wi it a Tell 1 07 . Fine (64-66s) $0. 98-$1.00 
En sae Oe Es 1 Oe gee cae : -blood (60-6 2s 8 
29 30 4 2-28s 46s.. : 1.10 1.123 Half-blood 60-62 8 92 
. 7 % 2-308 48s.. eat. 1st. High s blood 28s 83 85 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-328 50s... .. 5 Ned b. 25 | BUSES eee tree — 
. c ' OW & DLOOL 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than ebove) High } blood (50s) 70 "59 
T 2 monthr.. $0.73 -$0.75 2-36s, 58s es $1.323-1.35 46sS. A.and N.Z 65 . 66 
Northern. .65 68 2-40s, 60s ; 1.40 -1.45 4488. A.and N.Z .62 65 
2-40s, 64: wv rene 45 > sS. A. and Z 5f 
LLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) aa ao. 1 eieiitig i 
\ A .$0.75 -$0.78 B-Super... $0.50 -—$0.60 2-60s, 70s. . 2.00 -2.05 OP<__RR 2OR ING vp \ 
. oe fae ae 7 aa Ge rOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (OCT. 16 
NTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING | Pe a nenee ene eee Fine (70s) 29d} bid. (56s)... 7d 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-20s, 44sin oil. $0.92} f ba oa = : | A ; ae ilé es Ay 
| -20s 8 oO 7 3 bid. (60s) 233 ross-brec Bsise 3 
0.73 -0.25 | fe o- 1-001 | § bid. low (58s).... 20 d 
, bid. ——o -70 72 2-208, 56sin oil 1.123 
Pine and fine medium...... > 2 | 2-200. 60sinoil.......... 1 -278-1.38) 
Sc 58 | 2-20s, 64sinoil.......... : 1.35 -1.373 NOILS-—-BOSTON 
ed ; : ~ of | 1-15s, 468 dyed.......... 1.10 
MOTIAIR—DOMESTIC | 1-158, 48sdyed...... 1.12) Fine $0.52-$0.55 Highibld.. $0.42-$0.45 
Mh ns $0.35 —$0.38 | |-15s, 50s dyed.. 1.15 Halt-bid . 48 .52 Low noils... a 38 
bing......... QW 34a | Aver. § bid 42 .48 Medium 
(Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fine colored -43-— .45 colored... -35- .37 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FREN a 
{"=NCH SYSTEM 
ir, average ; ene .$0.25 -$0.28 | mi 
Se ie oa ea oe . ai ae | > Pxcases sew mals $1.17} $1.20 W l S E 
fe OG plaka o's saee'e's cae 1.25 — 1.273 : 
REIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-18s, 64s, Dyed. 1.50 I 52) VOOr. ubstitutes 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) l- a 64s. os me aie 1.274-— 1.30 
a 1-30s, 60s, arp. Bin: ss 6a arte Se wise wld But 1.3745- 1.40 WOOL WASTE 
meray $0.62 —$0.65 | 1-30s, 64s, Warp aa 1.42)- 1.45 
et eee ee ee aN a 4 oS 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes............. 1.70 — 1.723 Lap, fine white $0.73 ~$0.75 
Sa alas ein ale tind Roy ee : : AO co r 42 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs................. 1.55 — 1.60 Lap, fine colored. . ‘ 56 58 
i al a i at Since , r i eer 1.62}- 1.65 Hard ends, fine white 60 .62 
(IN GREASE) NE Se enn n ins nar we we ae 1.80 — 1.82} Hard ends, } blood white 38 42 
I evideo 1-60s, 70s..... 1.95 — 2.00 Hard ends, fine colored 25 28 
i sie de $0. 23 $0.24 2-60s, 70s Ya Sa arab sad edn Sealy Gro a Soler ar Ba 2.10 Zino Hard ends, med um colored .20 22 
oo ae Card, fine white 30 32 
; .20 ae FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Surr, fine Carbonizing 38 40 
Bue Aires 
eA i . $0.20 -$0. 21 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops : wee. $1.05 -$1.073 , wy tc ‘Dp . OR oR 
IR oo ee .18 -— .19 | 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops..... ; 1.20 1 35 OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
| 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.224- 1.25 a ye oe 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.25 — 1.30 | qycrmos: Coarse Light +e 
SCOURED | Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light 14 143 
ise Soh Pee eee nA nL ae oi $0.28 -$0.29 | Solid color, 35c. additional Serges, Blue 063 “07. 
( ‘ombing RE Roe .16- .17 DOPROR NOK 6.5 oi cen cose .07 07} 
im Sen 15- 116 Serges, Red 10j— IL 
Sa ON ee rena eee <a Anit, White sae .28 
RIOR ares Race ertem citar tiles Ge sires .15- .16 * oe ee ome 15 . 16 
seotch black face. . Sa ane arta erate anaes ae cae Anit, Light Hoods 14 wt 
East India: Kandahar........ siscg: | EC coe WROPSCCR EAE 5 5.5) 5i's.4.0.8 5 waicia'eins .053 .06 
WA eR eras ; .27- .28 Worsted, Blue 07} 08 
.27 - .29 Worsted, Black 07} .08 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) ; Oa : 
Nominal (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
A rganzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $4.00 Prices Nominal Whe oy Crank eke “la 
Ay rganzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%.. 7. 2 ann a — ‘ea Gn. 
span crepe, 3thd. gd. XX bob. 83%;,... 3. 80 13/15 20/22 | . 
ipan crepe, oe sp. crack. bob. 81%. 3.70 White White Yellow | ee ‘ ; : : = ; po + = 
t repe, 4thd. crack bobbins, 78% 3.50 Seniesa 8 3.20 2.6 2.75 | November / + 
enadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 88% 5.70 ne cone, 06/8 ; * or $2.63 92-73 December 2.25 2.30 2.17 2.25 
os Special Grand, 85 ( ee 0 2.65 aak0 “Seebree 79 2 30 217 2 
cmedne bere 228 | Crd ee EB EB fam PR Ge a a a 
enadine K¢ Special Crack, 81% 2.6 a5 ee ary 2.23 Z.2 z 
repe,3 and 4 thd.ns.14/160n bobbins 2.55 eee ye z-45 02.35 | March 2.25 229 217 2.21 04 
of Crack XX, 78% 2.39 2.40 2.40 Ret 0 24 «-«2:2902=«O RO 2 3 
tram, 3 thd. wae 90 : 4.70 Extra Extra, 73% 2 40 2.30 2.3 pri - ea - : | ea 0 
tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85% 3.70 ee ES Oo 5 7? 5 May 2:25 2.28 Ate 2. aN 04 
oe 3 45 Best Extra, 68%........ 2:35 2.20 2.25 ; 15 214 . ome 1 
tram, crac Oct. 15 to Oct. 2 Total contracts, 5, . Tota 
UN SILK YARNS (Teens: net 30) | Canton filature, new stvle, 14 16 $1.85 ae . ae 397. aa ee value, 
) $3.35 60/2..... $3.65 | Canton filature, new stvle, 20/22 , eas $14, , ~Trading unit is Crack Double Extra 13-15 
2 355 any 2 50 | Tussah filature, 8 cocoon Bc hnhs haath on. 1.33 ' waite 78% 
Hiesiualie: a on Rayon Waste 
| NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
VISCOSE PROCESS 5 | . First Second : First Second | Openbleached waste. $0.15 
er Filament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Open unbleached waste 13 
14 Serr ee ee $2.15 $1.95 75....$1.60 $1.50 150....$0.95 $0.90 | Bleached thread waste (mfs.) : th 
7 OMe) -witure so sind wale 1.60 1.50 Se Pe, Be, 175 95 90 Bleached thread waste (mise.) 09 
_ ene aaron 1.70 1.60 a 1.10 Colored thread waste .08 
ph cole Tale ha tere eae he 2 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS Colored clips E .07 
ete Setreceesese+: Bae Pela Me File CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Beran, 95 .90 | Denier ment rice ] enier ment Price Bisached tase $0.35 
BCR oor het 1.00 95 15 a6 $310 65 45 $2.00 | Unbleached tops 33 
Bee eet wamalons 1.15 1.10 25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 | Bleached noils a 
SE | 2 oaks eas 1.20 1.15 30 24 = 2.60 100 75 ae Weed een “20 
OE ee ee red £95 90 40 30 2. 40 120 90 1.30 | Unbleached garnetts 16 
teeter 1.85 1.10 52 30 2. 20 150 112 1.25" } Colosedienencbts a 
| eae ae aaah .90 . 85 180 135 ‘eT So : 
SE, aos c nana 90 85 | ; 7 
TRE Sven eaknnaeee 1.10 1.05 ACETATE PROCESS Silk Waste 
Se” iaGeaceess .78 25 a7 ss pa ; 
‘ Ba pehe en .78 75 | Denier Price Denier Price | Kibizzo KakaiGrand XX $0.54 
Te, “secsmsnemhias a .78 ee 45 $2.25 2.75 BPP eee $1.90 | Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra re er ery . 48 
DM. ¢svc.necheews .78 a0 Pat hiss 2.05-2.55 SOPs buivan we wants 1.30 | Frison Grand Double............... 52} 
Get exes 2.45 50. ..0.0 0). 40=).85 | Diesoed Cocoons......ccccaccascscecesccees 3 
: ee 1.80-2.70 eae ‘39 
UN a ca 1.65-2.45 Sess evans 1.50 
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Contrary to the dictionary, obsoles- 
cence is a disease. It affects all things 
mechanical in the same manner that 
various ailments disable those who have 
outlived their years of usefulness. 


For us humans there is as yet no cure 
for obsolescence —we cannot replace 
old bones with new nor exchange a 
tottering gait for the proud stride of 
youth. Industry is more fortunate. It 
can keep itself young—in fact it can- 
not afford to grow old. Machines and 
methods too old for the pace of modern 
times must be discarded, scrapped, to 
make way for the improvements that 





Let’s take a look at this word 
“OBSOLESCENCE” 


keep plants young, productive and 
profitable. 


In the Full-Fashioned Hosiery field 
much has been accomplished in the 
past five years to make a better prod- 
uct — faster and cheaper than ever 
thought possible. Mills that have kept 
abreast of these developments are en- 
joying profitable operation. Others, as 
you know, are experiencing difficulties. 


Let us discuss these new developments 
with you now and explain how your 
equipment can be systematically mod- 
ernized without a “major operation” 
on the treasury. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 





Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Southern Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 
Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills............. 50 
Anderson Cotton Mills............. 60 65 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... 55 
SOON DIRS Sait so shee eck cease 200 
Avemeae DEUS, IMG... ona aces cen eeen 90 93 
APEWNIENE DOMIGs: «scans ind e00 > 00:0 50 
Auguste. Factory, GOs....ceccscsses 20 
Avondale Mills, Ala.............+. 750 1000 
Besant Wate 050 5.656 5.< 60 5.0.6 0's 200 250 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd.. ay 100 102 
Cee ee eee ere 20 
eS eS | ee : 60 
ND Es hd Siete og ka an ceed wei 92 96 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd...........00- 98 102 
Brandon Corp., A... ...6.s6e.a 45 
ee ae Se 6 
eS ee 80 
Calhoun Mills.. ; os 90 
Chadwick- Hoskins Co. (ps ar, $25).. ; 7 10 
III oo ccs caen a ss acne ee 55 
a eee OE oe ae 240 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd............ 88 9 
Ce INE, os ckiacesdeuese’ 95 9 
Clinton Cotton Mills............... 24 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga............ 58 65 
CEI ss ccna e's ceseic'eease 30 
DD ee OTONOO IOS os cic ca ecccss cs 89 93 
BO ES oS ee ere 50 
Darlington Mfg. Co...........002% 40 50 
PIII 3 = op side was Se 6 oe 80 a 
EVI NINES oon. ac 55 a5 06.8 cc'ieeesis's 99 108 
Dundes BIis, OE. <6 ss ce ss 94 98 
Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Ga......... 65 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd............ 45 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga............ os 100 
Fairforest;Finishing Co., serial notes. 95 100 
Florence Mills........ ; ; 45 50 
Florence Mills, pfd................. 97 100 
Gatosy Bite, Ge... ssc ccc cacees ; 21 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 130 150 
SMI os xine cae ewsee one 85 95 
CEE RRR acy & Sin-054 6:00, 0 rae b Sea cate 65 70 
saunas NM talons Sie sistas did whee 55 
Graniteville Mfg. ee ee 95 
Greenwood Cotton Mills........... 400 , 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50)....... 40 45 
SMITE cas 85-0 <6 Ces ewe 90 
Hartsville Cotton Mills............ 130 140 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd....... 78 82 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd..... 30 
Inman Mills aioe 110 120 
A TR, Bo so 60:0 66 oa Seen 99 102 
ludson Mille, A pid... ...6cceccce 96 99 
Suceorn BLiie, B, DIG. os cscs ce cess 94 98 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga........ 80 90 
Laneaster Cotton es 225 ‘ 
Laurens Cotton Mills.............. 110 
Limestone Cotton Mills 9 one 95 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes..... 95 100 
Marion Mfe. Co., N.C......6.06506 105 
RENTON OMB Gs coi ac oes cb csc sware : 15 
WISIN MMNER MOONE oe 6.8 Sais e'eie see esse 88 92 
Mi Hohon Mfg Cc oO. | pfd e008 0686 ® 95 100 
NMEOnSHTRY EGIN cs. > occa bias one eaes 95 100 
Musgrove Cotton Mills............. as 25 
Newberry Cotton Mills............. 95 100 
Ninety-aix BAIS: wos. tec eo eawvese 400 = 
Norris Cotton Mills.............e.. 7 40 
tet. ll re 55 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd............-. 80 
Qe Sa ee af 110 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd ‘ 89 92 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd. 
par, $66).... ; eat 55 60 
Pickens Cotton Mills............... 105 115 
Piedmont Mie. Co... i. ccc ck lic eeee 95 100 
Piedmont Print Works (no par)...... 10 
x “a t Print Works, pfd.......... 65 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co Be a wale aa 17 20 
el Dan River Mills. . ‘ 9 I 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd. 60 65 
Saxon Mills Rade editing Wales SSS) 60 
eet pee Coe. Che... cckee case's 50 60 
Scuthern Bleachery...............- 20 
Southern Bleachery, pfd. 80 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes 95 100 
Southern Franklin Process , 18 22 
Southern Franklin Process, Si 97 101 
Southern Worsted Corp., - i. 85 90 
Spartan Mills 130 
Spencer Corp., serial VIBES Su so oe 95 100 
Union-Buffalo Mills.............0. Se 35 
Union-Biffalo Mills, Ist pfd......... 80 82 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd........ ac 40 
Victor-Monaghan Co..............+ 53 56 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.......... 105 110 
We EOS 5 6 aie tn whi ci0ieikcr awe as 100 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.............. 120 135 
CS Se See 22 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co......... 35 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd.. Pe a 40 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds. 96 100 





Textiles on N. Y. 





The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Oct. 22, 1930 

Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis 231 21 21 2} 
American Woolen 73 7 7 ; 
American Woolen, pfd 21 183 19 2 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 48 45 48 + 2 
Belding-Hemingway 3} 3 3 
|} Botany Mills, A 2 2 2 i 
} Cannon Mills 20 193 193 
Century Ribbon 33 31 34 i 
Collins & Aikman 133 12. 12 13 
Consolidated Textile 3 5 } 
Duplan Silk 143 143 14; | 
Durham Hosiery, pfd 28 28 28 19 
*Fabrics Finishing } } k 
Gotham Hosiery 9 7 73 1} 
Industrial Rayon 45 393 41 53 
Kayser, Julius 18} 17 173 l 
Kendall, pfd 54 50 54 + 4 
Mallinson 4} 4 4 1 
Mohawk Carpet 15} 14 15 3 
Munsingwear 36 34} 36 + | 
Pacifie Mills 20 173 173 lj 
PPODOOION. . 6. 0ss0 ces 86} 85} 85} | 
*Powdrell & Alexander. 35 34} 341 d 
*Propper-McCallum ; 6 6 6 i 
Real Silk Hosiery 40 37 37% 23 
*Tubize Chat B... 5 43 4} i 
United Piece Dye Works 25} 233 253 + #2 
Van Raalte,..... cece 8 8 8 + | 
*Listed on Curb. 
N. Carolina Mill Stocks 
(R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 

Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co 60 75 
American Yarn & Processing Co... 71 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25 7 10 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd 90 96 
China Grove Cotton Mills 80 92 
Climax Spinning Co 52 65 
Clover Mills........ : 25 
Converse, D. E. Co 80 9] 
Crescent Spinning Co 50 61 
Dixon Mills 90 100 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, pfd 33 
Eagle Yarn Mills. . : 52 65 
Efird Mfg. Co 60 80 
Erwin Cotton Mills 114 

| Erwin Cotton Mills ¢ 6%, pid 80 95 
| Flint Mfg. Co 85 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd 90 97 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.)... ee 16 
Gray Mfg. Co ; 75 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co ; 7 10 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, pfd. 98 

| Henrietta Mills, 7%, pfd 40 55 
Imperial Yarn Mills................ 60 
Linford Mills ar 61 71 
Locke Cotton Mills Co.............. 40 55 
BP Cn ee 100 120 
| URIOBIEROMED EUG Ss. ooo wiv d asses eee 65 
} Mooresville Cotton Mills a 6 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, prior. . 79 

| Myers Mills....... Aah 56 
Myrtle Mills j oe 1 

| National Yarn Mill 50 60 
Perfection Spinning Co 50 66 

| Ranlo Mfz. ¢ 111 
Ranlo Mfg. Co., 7% pd 97 
Roanoke Mills 69 
Roanoke Mills, Ist pfd., 74% 75 82 


Textile 


United States Institute for Tex- 
tile Research, First Annual Meet- 
ing, New York City, Nov. 6, 1930 

National Association of Woole) 
and Worsted Overseers, 47th Annual 
Meeting, American House, Doston 
Mass., Nov. 15, 1930. 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of carding, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Nov. 18, 1930. 

Ninth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Dec. 1 to 6, 1930. 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of spinning, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Dec. 9, 1930. 
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Exchanges 


Roanoke Mil Be, Sud pid.., 75 80 
Rosemary Mfg. C pfd., 7 ‘ 95 

Rowan Cotton Mills Co , 62 74 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 75 
Sterling Spinning Co 52 66 
Stowe Spinning Co 54 62 
Victory Yarn Mills Co 30 50 
W: are Shoals Mf. Co 105 125 
Ware Shoals Mf ( ‘o., 7%, pid 90 98 
Winget Yarn Mills Co 33 50 
Wiscassett Mills Co 155 180 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on 
last sales t Boston Public Auctions and 
Boston Stock Exchange Bid and Asked 
prices are latest quotations of dealers. 

Public 

Sale Bid Asked 

Am. Mfg. pfd 60 57 60 
\moskeag 7} ed sth 
Arlington ; 22} 21 23 
Associated Textile 36} 34 37 
sates 64 63 66 
Berkshire, Associates, com... 9 11 13 
Berkshire Associates, pfd. 72 65 68 
Bigelow-Sanford, com.. 31 era 
Boott Mills 120% ... 112 
RUMI go ot 'y ctw Sd eae 80; 63 66 
Esmond, pfd. 102 100 102 
Petr AlOCR. 04 i skscccces 70 68 71 
Hamilton Woolen............ 40 35 38 
EME Ne ate a Sieg ta .ceicriaateitions 18 14 18 
Indian Orchard........... 20} 20 25 
RNIN a 0. ys Wick wa ee aaa 130 125 130 
Merrimack, com.......... 46} 44 48 
I NG ns ce erat 123 15 16 
Nashua, pfd 66 57 62 
ISUMORE 2 bie ewes 84 78 81 
PUMUMOMNEOS oo casc acces eeu 27 12 18 
RMN On oka wast clemed eee 43 46 49 
WS Fra uk Gore nak 18} $55 ee 
POOR og Leica: owas 85} 85 88 
Plymouth Cordage 703 67 69 
York.. 83 54 7 


New Bedford Mill Stocks 


(Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford) 


Bid A kea 
Acushnet Mill 6 
Beacon Mfg., com 125 Gites 
Beacon Mfg., pfd 85 87 
Booth Mfg. Co., com Sawa 6 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd 25 28 
Bristol Mfg. Co 35 40 
City Mfg. Co 17} 19 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com ae 41 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd Sele iatel Ore 78 
Gosnold Mill, com oaks 11 
Gosnold Mill, pfd 39 4| 
Grinell Mfg. Co 27 31 
Hathaway Mfg. Co Bre wean 32} ; 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com Cmalata wets 1 3 
Hoimes Mfg. Co., pfd Se nheaere ate 8 11 
Kilburn Mill : eae aos 36 38} 
Nashawena Mills...............+-- 20 213 
N. 8. Cotton Mills, pfd 10 124 
Neild Mill ee ey ee 35 37} 
Nonquitt Mills. nara 7 +3 53 
Pierce Mill 100 ; 
Potomska Mills 34 36 
Quissett Mills, com 52} 55 


Soule Mill - ao 52 a 


Taber Mill 9} 10 
Wamsutta Mills 10; 113 
Gosnold Mill Notes ‘ 90 
Whitman Mills, 65% Notes.......... 27 


Calendar 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
master mechanics, Boston (Mass.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 13, 
1931. 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
warp preparation and weaving, 
Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Feb. 10, 1931. 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of finishing, Boston 


Chamber of Commerce, 


1931. 


(Mass. ) 
March 10, 
Arts Exhibition, Com- 
Museum, Philadelphia, 
to 17, 396k. 


Exposition of Chemical 
tries, Grand Central Palace, 
York, May 4 to 9, 1931. 


Knitting 
mercial 
April 13 


Indus- 
New 
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A BRINTON Knitting Machine Will Do It 


Don’t let the Knitting Machine problem hold you up when 








you are contemplating making a different type of merchan- 
dise. Brinton makes Knitting Machines of all kinds—for 
every purpose from the smallest diameter to the largest. You 
can get into production immediately, without loss of time by 
calling in the Brinton representative. 

If the precise style of machine you require isn’t standard with 
Brinton—Brinton will make the machine you want for you. 
Ribbers—of every type. 

Jersey Machines—Plain and Fancy stitches. 


Rib body machines for underwear and 
bathing suits. 


Sweater machines—Rib and Jersey Types. 
Special Knitting Machines from 4” to 36”. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia 





Searf Machine 
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Piedmont Chemists Meet in Charlotte 


ad ot a definite upswing in 
VY textile conditions were pointed out 

an address by Robert Lassiter, one 
it the leading southern mill executives, 
efore approximately 200 members and 
isitors at the annual meeting of the 


Piedmont Section of the American 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and 
olorists, in Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 19. 
The meeting Was presided over by 


Rk. ML. Mitchell, of Proximity 
(;reensboro, N. 


Qn. 


; Mie. €6:. 
C., chairman of the sec 
business conditions in 
he textile industry, Mr. Lassiter. who 
. president ot the Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, touched on the vital causes 

the current 
pression that 


In discussing 


economic ce 
was said to be in its last 
The speaker stated that execu- 
NA See ind a RES 
| American industries are 
‘riving to provide employment for dis- 
placed workers in order that a 
number ot 


general 


staves, 


tives ina 


greater 
people may earn a decent 
living. 

\n interesting paper on “Dyeing of 
Sulphur Colors” was presented by FE. P. 
Davidson, of E. 1. DuPont de Nemours 
Co., Charlotte, N.C. Raw stock, yarn 
ind cotton piece goods dyeing were 
onsidered in the paper which covered 
he following subjects: Various meth- 
ods of applying sulphur colors to cotton 
ind other fibers: properties 
of certain classes, and individual colors, 
that influence the method of application 
nd the results obtained. 

\nother technical paper on “Dyeing 
ind Fnishing of Hosiery’ was on the 
rogram but omitted because of 

serious illness of its author, Robert 


vegetables 


Was 


<obertson, hosiery technician, National 
miline & Chemical Co., New York, 
i. 

New officers for the section Were 
lected, as follows: Samuel L. Haves, 
resident manager, Hartsville (S. C.) 


Print & Dve Works, chairman: John 

Crist. of Charlotte. vice-chairman: 
P. Feindel, of Union Bleachervy, 
(;reenville, S. C., treasurer. \rthur 
Rk. Thompson, Jr.. of Rohm & Haas, 
ne., Charlotte. was re-elected secretary. 

was decided to hold the next 
i at Gteensboro, N. C 


ira 1 : 
urd week in 


{reorge 


meet- 
the second or 
lanuary. 


Planning Chemical Exposition 


for Next May in New York 


Plans ~for the 13th Exposition ot 
hemical Industries, which will be held 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
uring the week of May 4, 1931, are in 


rogress and = rapidly taking shape. 
during the summer preparatory work 
as been done in connection with the 


tudents’ course of lectures and_ plans 
re now being laid for it. The students 
ourse of lectures will this vear again 

under the chairmanship of Prof. 
WV. T. Read, Dean of Chemistry at 
Rutgers University. 

\lready there are about 300 exhibitors 
ho have reserved space for the ex- 
osition, so that even at this early date 


prospects for an excellent exposition 
are very good. 

The Advisory Committee of the Ex 
position includes Dr. Arthur D. Little 


Bacon. L. H: 
Dorr, Lammot du 
Faber, Moses (;ombereg, 


= se 
chairman, Raymond Ff 
ty Ve 


Pont, Henry B. 


Baekeland, 


Williams Haynes, Charles H. Herty, 
H. E. Howe, Louis Kahlenberg, Sidney 
Kirkpatrick, Fred W. Payne, W.. T. 
Read, Charles F. Roth, L. V. Redman, 


H. J. Schnell, R. Gordon Walker, A. H 
White. David Wesson. Nl. Ri. Whitaker. 


T. B. Wagner and Victor Williams 


J. L. Ivers to Be Direct Represen- 
tative of Toulson in New York 


J. Lawrence Ivers has accepted the 
position ot direct mill 
the New York 
Yarns: lnc, 


Ivers 


representative 1n 
: Poulson 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
was engaged many years in 
manutacturing varns and fabrics in the 
mills of New England after graduating 
from the New Bedford and Fall 
Textile Schools. He was a divisional 
superintendent at the Renfrew Mig. Co.. 
for several vears until the plant was 
liquidated. The New York office. of 
Toulson Yarns, Ine., is loc t 7 


ated in the 
Textile Building at 295 Fifth 


territory. tor 


for 


Rive ; 


Glanzstoff to Handle 

All AKU Imported Yarn 
Announcement has 

effective at once, 

Corp. will handle 


been made that 
\merican Glanzstoff 


the sales of both the 


Enka brand and Glanzstoff imported 
varns of the Algemeene Kunstzijd: 
Unie. 

The announcement made bv Alge 
meene Kunstzijde Unie, known as 


‘ “ 
} 


le effect that it has been 


decided as the best and most economical 


\KU, is to t 


means of distribution in the United 


States, that all of its products be 
handled and sold exclusively through th 
sales offices ot \merican (slanzstoff 
Corp. This includes pri ducts from the 
(german plants as well as the Nether 
lands plants. known and_ sold to th 
trade as Glanzstoff ravon varns inc 
Enka ravon varns resnectivels ry 


imported Knka varns hitherto had heen 
so'd here directly th 


effice of AKU. 


rough the Americ 


Outerwear Agents Favor 
Chicago Spring Opening 

The ling 
\gents through Herman 
Heller, president, has issued the 


Knitted 
\ssociation, 


Quterweat Selling 


follow 


ing statement explaining its position 
with regard to the opening cf 193] 
spring and fall lines of sweaters and 
knit goods for the wholesale trade: 

“At a meeting held Oct. 15 at the 
Arkwright Club, New York, of the 


association, the 
ior spring and 
cussed. 
and 


opening of sweater lines 
fall of 1931 was dis 
The majority of selling agents 


manufacturers present who were 
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opposed to a November opening of fall 
stated that the lateness of cold 
weather thus far in 1930 has not given 


lines 


wholesalers sufficient time to dispose of 
stocks bought for this season, and that 


to open 1931 fall lines in November 
would seriously interfere with normal 
distribution during the last two months 


1930. In addition, the current 
economic conditions of the country and 
the uncertain credit situation for 1931 


} 


were considered detrimental to an open 


ge ot tall lines before Jan. 1, 1931 
\fter discussion, the following resolu 
tion was adopted: Resolved, that no 
manutacturer or selling agent show, 
solicit or quote prices on fall delivery 
merchandise until after Jan. 1, 1931. 
‘With regard to spring 1931 lines 


Ss resolution 
1: Resolved, that the associa 
ly announce the opening ot 
lines in the Great Northern 
during the week ot 
and advertise this event to the 


t sweater the following 


is ad pte 
tion. official 
pring 1931 
Hotel, Chicage, 
Nov. 17, 


trade. 


‘It was stated at 


the meeting that let 
ters had been received from wholesalers 
in different parts of the country, recom 
mending a January opening for fall 
lines. 

“In addition, word was received that 
a great many members of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association, which 
organization adopted a_ resolution in 
favor of a November opening at its.an 
nual convention in Toronto earlier this 
were now insisting that the event 
he deferred until January.” 

eo 

Ellerv B. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the National Knitted Outerwear As 
sociation, said that sentiment among the 
members of that organization continued 
to support the stand expressed in a 
resolution adopted at the Toronto con- 
which favored November for 
but disapproved of collective 


vear, 


vention, 


openings 
| 


New D-13 Specificat ions 


Continued from page JD) 


the Scientific Apparatus Makers ot 
\merica in accordance with the vote of 
I-13 last June. 


\ rising vote of silence was given 1n 
memory of the recent death of William 


ce - e , 
lee Hartshorne, first chairman of D-13. 
The minute of the previous meeting 
were approved and the presentation of 


papers followed. ; 

Professor G. Haven, department o! 
advanced machine design and in charge 
of textile research, M.I.T., spoke On 
“Future Textile Laboratory Practice.” 
Haven outlined the fields in 
which future study of the physical prop 
erties of textiles would be beneficial 
and showed by means of lantern slides 
some of the work which his department 
had done in testing 
machinery. 

Professor E. R. Schwartz, depart- 
ment of textile technology, M.I.T., read 
a paper on “The Newer Developments 
in Textile Microscopy.” He emphasized 
the progress which had been made in 
developing instruments which were 
particularly suitable to textile work and 


Professo1 


developing new 
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arious types. Ot pat 

, . . . ] 1 
ticular interest were colored slides 
illustrating his work with polarized 
light to replace straining in the ex- 
aml t101 Oo! fibers \lany possibili- 


ties in 


WVeTeE 


the application of this method 


appa 


Dr. Dreyfus Forecasts Lower 
Celanese Prices and Patent 
Protection 


Several striking points with regard 
t tuture ] y]i es Ol Br tisl ( elanese, 
Ltd., and its American subsidiary, The 
Celanese Corp. of America, were enun- 
ciated by Dr. Henry Dreyfus, chairman 


and managing director of the 


British 
eleventh 
held in Lon 


1 


in his address at the 
general meeting 
don, Oct. 15. With regard to prices, 
Dr. Dreyfus said that the company 
planned to reduce rates gradually until 
they would be below the prices ot viscose 
yarn. He also stated that the company 
was taking protect 
infringement 
Referring to prices, 


“We Vant 


company, 


which was 


teps to Celanese 


patents tron 
he said: 
to make it known to whom- 


concern, 


manufacturers, 


role ( etailers and the consuming 
7 > 4 ° 7 
public rege, that we will gradually 
, 7 7 > 
1 ice qown to suc in extent 
i? ‘ NT’ qi ] YD Po » 
in prac- 
] P 
Ol be as cheap 
( ( sé Ss they. 
fi ( part, are ready and, in 
1 
i ilk prod 
‘gle 
ee { nas T? 
er, our products will 
ces 1 \ mto very 
ere cial Ik } 


Mercerized Yarn Exports 


+ at ? +} Pans ? 
\ Cy oO e Bureau O Foreign 
| Domestic Commerce for tl month 
( \u 30) ws that 593.129 Ih 
( irn, worth $475,422 wa 
, 4 1 . 
ped ibroad that month by \mericat 
' 
¢ rs this 1s a rate of more that 
() ( 1} . : 22 
YOU 000 a year and if continued 
would » mu to offset quiet home 
] 
( ini T r iT! qduring recent 
1 I * 1st 
n August followed by Canada dt d 
piace 1 en | Aust! l e thre 
( 1 f { the e7 
tire ¢ 
b | Recei 
Boston Woo receipts 
RR ‘ { ] + 
\¢ (it ) ( 1 re wn 
B ort hila 
1 ‘ ‘ 1 1 
( \ ¢ a t e¢ 
end () 1s ed up (  ¢ 
¢ i \ t Ne st IK Ol 
( ; I \¢ ( Itt E-conot 1¢ 
|) a \¢ cil wre re a 
Week Ended Total to Date 
( t 1k 1930 1929 
) ea 7.649.000 333,108,000 191,046,000 
| € t 167.000 94,614,000 84,435,000 
lotal 7,816,000 387,722,000 275,481,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Bostor 167.000 »4.614,000 84.435.000 
Philadelphia 1,421,000 38. 688.000 71,292,000 
ew Y »82,000 36,270,000 62,153,000 
Total 2,170,000 129,572,000 217,880,000 
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Mitchell Heads Philadelphia 


Association 


Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., of Allen R. 
Mitchell & Son, was elected head of the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation at a meeting held at Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Oct. 23. 

Mr. Mitchell assumes the office vacated 
by Col. Millard D. Brown of Con- 
tinental Mills, Inc., elected following the 
early this year of Charles J. 
vho had long been president of 
the organization. 

He has been one of the outstanding 
leaders of the wool and worsted indus- 
try during recent years, especially since 
efforts were begun to establish some 
form of cooperative effort in this trade. 

Arrangements for the meeting and 
dinner were in charge of C. Marlin Bell, 
managing director. Reports indicated 
that the organization is expanding in 
numbers and influence, under Mr. Bell’s 
guidance. Speaker was Judge Harold 
B. Wells, lecturer. 

Other officers elected were: John 
E. Fite, Jr., Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Ist 
vice-president ; John Oughton, Windsor 
Mig. Co., was elected 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph W. Randall, Jr., J. Randall 
& Bro., Inc., secretary; J. Harold Fel- 
ton, Valkone Dve & Finishing Works, 


reasure! 


Rayon Imports in September 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
( ce reports as follows on the im- 
1 of rayon varns, threads, waste, 
fiber and filaments into the United 
St during September, 1930: 
Pounds Dollars 
Yarnsandt eads 
France 5,882 8,366 
Austria 44 52 
Germany 62,162 49,350 
Italy 4,482 2,883 
Netherlands 7,700 6,254 
United Kingdon 4,49] 6,484 
84,761 73,389 
Spun yarns 
Switzerland 5,071 2,738 
Filaments 
United Kingdon 10,272 12,209 
Waste 
Germany 65,486 5,918 
Canada 3,523 331 
69,009 6,249 
Cut staple er 
Ge iny 54,334 23,329 


Wool Overseers to Meet 
in Boston. Nov. 15 


47th annual meeting of the Na- 


tional Association of Woolen and Wor- 
sted Overseers will be held on Nov. 15, 
at the American House, Boston, Mass. 
J. H. Pickford, Webster, Mass., is the 
secretar\ 
Print Cloth Mills Support 
Night Work Elimination 
Following the annual meeting of 
mbers of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute last week, the print cloth and nar- 
ow sheetings mills executives and sell- 
ing agents in attendance held a special 
group meeting for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the general recommendation 
that came out of the annual meeting, 


looking to the discontinuance of night 
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employment of women and minors and 
also for an exchange of views regarding 


the current market situation. About 
83,000 print cloth and narrow sheetings 
looms were represented in this group 
meeting. 

It developed that among those present 
practically none now running at 
night, and they indicated individually 
that they had no intention of resuming 
night operations under conditions now 
existing or prospective. 


is 


Details of Eastern Carolina 
Division of S.T.A. Will Appear 
in Next Issue 

The Eastern Carolina division of the 
Southern Textile Association met at 
Durham, N. C., Oct. 17 in semi-annual 
The meeting was held in the 
auditorium at the Erwin Cotton Mills. 
Systems and processes of cleaning yarns 
and other matters were under discus- 
sion. Details will be given in the front 
pages of TEXTILE WorLpD next week. 


session, 


Demonstrate Uses of Cotton 
Before Road Congress 


Varied uses of cotton in road build- 
ing are demonstrated in an_ exhibit 
installed this week in the Washington 
\uditorium, Washington, D. C., accord- 
ing te: C Everett of the New Uses 
Section of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

This exhibit has been arranged for 
the International Exposition which is 
being held in connection with the Sixth 
International Road Congress under the 
auspices of the American Road Builders 
\ssociation. It was installed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture in co 
operation with The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute as part of the program of exhibits 
of cotton utilization by the New Uses 
Committee. It includes cotton fabrics 
used for “curing” concrete, traffic 
markers of cotton, and sample fabrics 
used in top soil road construction. 


K. 


National Hosiery Association 
Sets New Rules on Returns 


Resolutions aiming to strengthen the 
position of the hosiery manufacturer re- 
garding returns were adopted Monday 
at the quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
held at Hotel McAlpin, New York. 

lhe directors also adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for each member of the 
board to report to the president whether 
it is desirable to adopt standards for 
full-fashioned silk hosiery, and if so, to 
state what those standards should be, 
for consideration at the next quarterly 
meeting in New York, Jan. 19. 

Resolutions returns were as fol- 
lows: 

“1. No mechandise will be accepted 
for credit or exchange unless returned 
to the mill within 10 days after it has 
been received. 

“2. Broken size assortments, color 
assortments or broken packages will not 
be accepted. 

“3. Refusal to accept merchandise re- 


on 





urned for any reason other than manu- 
icturing defects. 

“4. Any disputes or questions arising 
om contracts must be settled by 
rbitration according to the arbitra- 
on rules of the National Association 
t Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
urers. 


rhree Hosiery Men Withdraw 
from Exchange Committee 


Laurance Mayer, vice-president of 
ulius Kayser & Co., on Wednesday 
onfirmed the report that he had re- 
igned from the committee formed to 
rganize a Full-Fashioned Hosiery Ex- 
change. Two others, Ferdinand Thun, 
thairman of the committee and pres- 
ident of Berkshire Knitting Mills, and 
William Meyer, president of Apex 
Hosiery Co., also withdrew from the 
committee. Laurance Mayer said his 
withdrawal was prompted by the fact 
that he is going away on a business 
trip, and added that his company re- 
mains a subscriber to the plan for the 
Exchange. The withdrawals were an- 
nounced at a meeting of the exchange 
committee held at the New York office 
of Berkshire Knitting Mills, Tuesday. 
The plans for the exchange are under 
lirection of Julian Armstrong, of Chi- 
It was announced that the com- 
mittee, minus the three retiring mem- 
bers, will continue to function until a 


cago. 


general committee is chosen by the 
subscribers as a whole. 
Lamont Analyzes Retailer’s 
Function in Distribution 

Secretary of Commerce Robert P. 
Lamont contributes an article on the 
topic, “Methods of Distribution are 


Changing” to the October issue of the 
Premier Rayon Review, which is pub- 
lished by the Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Lamont stresses the 
important part played by the retailer in 
distribution. Other contributors are: 
‘rank E. Belden, editor of the Review, 
Helen Bishop, fashion authority and 
James Chittick, consulting textile spe- 
cialist. Rayon in decorative fabrics, 
research in the rayon industry, in- 
creasing use of rayon for linings, and 
the romantic growth of the rayon in- 
dustry are among the subjects discussed. 
‘ 


Botany Spring Lines Opened 


Botany Worsted Mills in their spring 
lines of dress goods, coatings and suit- 
which have been opened have 
obtained many new effects through the 
of novelty varns and weaves, 
ilthough many numbers are plain in 
tone. More attention than before has 
heen given to color and pastel shades 
in sport wear, and bright colors in other 
lines attracted attention. 

Included in the new lines are several 
vhite coatings which are being ordered 
for the winter resort trade. There are 
serge numbers to cater to larger demand 
for fabrics of this type and tweeds in 
white and ivory created interest. Light- 


Ings, 


use 








Interesting shantung print which 
attracted attention at Cheney 
Brothers winter resort fabric open- 
ing in New York; a wide range of 
floral colored patterns was shown 


weight worsted crepe lines are being 
offered at attractive prices, ‘Myra 
being priced at $1.25 per yd. 


Abercrombie Leaves Cheney 


It was announced Wednesday that 
Ralph Abercrombie, sales executive for 


Cheney Brothers, had resigned, effec- 
tive about Dec. 1. No successor has 
been chosen as VEX. Mr. \bercrombie, 


who was in charge of all Cheney sales, 
said he 


future. 


had no. definite plans for the 


Obitua ry 


Thomas A. Duffey 


Thomas A. Duffey, of the organizers 
of the Delaware Rayon Co. and the New 
Bedford Rayon Co. and vice-president of 


O11 


both companies, died Wednesday at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Duffey had 
been ill for several months. He was 53 
vears old and had been in the insurances 


business prior to entering the rayon indus- 


try. His insurance company was known as 


T. A. Duffey & Co. Mr. Duffey was one 
of the prime movers in the Delaware 
Rayon Co., which was organized in 1925 


Again, in 1926, Mr. Duffey helped organize 
a rayon firm, the New Bedford Rayon Co 
Mr. Duffey was responsible for much of 
the development of the companies and his 
conservative and sound judgment helped to 
placed them in favorable positions. Mr. 
Duffey is survived by his widow and a son. 


Chandler G. Robbins 


Chandler G. Robbins, former assistant 
superintendent of the Leeds branch oi 
the Corticelli Silk Co., and connected with 


the company for 46 years until his retire 


ment in 1928, died in Leeds, a suburb of 
Northampton, Mass., Oct. 14, at the age 
of 70. 
William Teece 

William Teece, for the last eight vears 
chief engineer for the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., and an employee for 24 
vears, died at his home in that town on 
Oct. 13, after a long illness. He was 68 


years old, a native of Shopshire, England 
and had lived in Clinton for 40 years. 
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Business News 


Wm. Cooper Procter Heads 
Procter & Gamble Board 


The board of directors of Procter & 
Gamble Co. at a meeting held on Oct. 14 
elected Col. Wm. Cooper Procter, presi 
dent, as chairman of the board, Col. Procter 


Wo 
itis 


be succeeded as president by Richard 


R. Deupree, vice-president and general 
manager. . The office of chairman of the 
board was authorized by the stockholders 
at a meeting held in July, 1929, but it 
remained unfilled until the appointment of 
Col. Procter. No successor to Mr. Deu- 
pree was named, and it is understood, that 
he will continue to serve as general man- 
ager for the present. 

Col. Procter after being graduated from 
Princeton in 1883, started to work in the 
factory to study every phase of operation. 
He succeeded his father as president of 
Procter & Gamble upon the latter’s death 
in 1907. Col. Procter was responsible 
for the Saturday afternoon holiday, with- 
out reduction in pay, and for a plan for 
dividing profits with employees. The profit- 
sharing system is a means by which the 
employees can accumulate a fund for old- 
age protection by acquisition of the com- 
pany’s common. stock under _ favorable 
terms. 


W. S. Stewart Cleveland Manager 
for Lineoln Electric 
Phe 


hio, 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturers of “Stable-Arc’” Weld- 
and "Lince-Weld’” Motors, announce 
appointment of W. S. Stewart, for- 
nerly in charge of the Pacific Coast offices 
t that company, to district manager in 
harge of the Cleveland territory with 

at the factory, Coit Road and Kirby 
\venue Mr. Stewart is a graduate of 
Yale University, and has had wide prac- 
tical experience in various branches of this 


ers 


the 


otmhces 


company 


Link-Belt Improves 
Indianapolis Plant 


Following completion of a new factory 
at Toronto and a new plant at San Fran- 
Calif., the Link-Belt Co. now an- 
nouces that it has just closed a contract 
for a powdered coal system entailing 
expenditure of $125,000. This contract 
installation of a powdered coal 
system at the Indianapolis foundry, where 


chains 


C1iSCO, 


covers 


for elevating and conveying are 
made. A building to house the system, 
and alterations in the plant, will be in- 


cluded in the improvements. 


Machines for Weighing Silk 


Two textile scales, one a rayon-weigh- 
ing unit, No. X-51, capacity 50 Ib., the 
other a silk unit, No. X-52, capacity 30 Ib., 
were shown in the display of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. at the 
National Business Show in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, this week. 


General Engineering 
Works in New Plant 

General Engineering Works, manufac- 
turers of screw machine products, has 
moved into its new plant at 4701 West 
Division Street, Chicago. 
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